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fects. When Hartford Prolific and Isabella are 
equally ripe, one is sour and the other sweet. 
And here Mr. B. drew a distinction between sour- 
ness and acidity, showing that an’ acid grape 
should not be, therefore, condemned. The Hart- 
ford Prolific drops from the bunch, which 1s a se- 
rious defect for market purposes. Northern Mus- 
cadine is a little earlier and drops worse. On the 
whole, until we had larger experience, Mr. B. 





Our.Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


‘CULTURE OF GRAPES IN MAINE. _ 





A hasty examination of the specimens of Grapes 
exhibited in the fruit department of the recent 
State Fair in this city, has given us some new 


light on the subject of Grape growing in Maine. 


There never has been any trouble among us in 
growing the grape-vine to any degree of luxuri- 


ance. By a very little labor, the vine of most va 


rieties, indeed all varieties, except tho tender for- 
eign kinds, can be sufficiently protected during 
our winters to ensure a vigorous start in the 
spring. The main trouble has been to ripen the 


frait, fully and thoroughly. 
The Isabella has hitherto been the principa 
variety grown in open culture. 


it has been experimented upon for many years, i 
does not fully ripen every season with us. With 


jn a few years, new varieties have be2n produced 
by horticulturists, that are equally hardy and vig_ 
orous as to growth, and earlier in ripening their 
This being the case, the. Isabella may as 
well step aside, and let the earlier kinds take its 


fruit. 


place. 


Some of these early kinds are, the Hartford 
Prolific, the Concord, the Northern Muscadine, 


the Logan, the Diana, and the Delaware. 


Through the kindness of S. L. Goodale, Esq. 


of Saco, well known among us as a successfu 


fruit-grower, we had an opportunity to compare 
several of the above-named varieties grown by 


him, with the Isabella. They were all of out 


door culture. The ripest specimens of Isabella 
exhibited, were sent in by Major Swan of Gardi- 
These were hastened to maturity by the 
process of ringing or girdling the branches on 


ner. 


which they grew, and they were very good. Al 


the others were far from being ripe. 


The vine of the 
[sabella is vigorous and quite hardy, but, although 


The Hart- 


would only recommend one sort for general cul- 
ture, and that was the Diana. Butevery gentle- 
man’s garden should have the Delaware. 

Mr. Hooker thought we had some grapes which 
were worthy of general and extensive cultivation, 
but with our present experience it was probably 
not best to make outa list. With our present 
experience, as to the Delaware, there is no doubt 
but we shall find it a desirable grape, it is so har- 
dy and so productive. On his own premises the 
Delaware is fully ripe upon an open trellis. 
Where the Isabella is unripe and unfit to eat, the 
Delaware is good. Certainly I should say it isa 
fortnight or three weeks earlier than the Isabella. 
The Hartford Prolific is the earliest grape that 1 
1 have ripened, and for my own use is a very good 
grape. The Concord follows shortly after the 
Hartford Prolific, and though I cannot praise it 
t| Very highly, still it ripens two weeks or more ear- 
lier than the Isabella. The Rebecca I have no 
confidence in whatever, its leaves burn so much in 
summer. The Diana isa grape which I esteem 
very highly ; a good deal better every year I know 
it. The fruit is very rich and delicious, and the 
vine is a great bearer. 

Mr. C. L. Hoac remarked that the Delaware 
ripened with him about the 10th of September. 
In Lockport they were esteemed far superior to 
the Diana, in every respect except size. One two- 
year-old vine produced one hundred clusters of 
| stapes. , 

Mr. E. Moopy of Lockport, thought the Del- 
aware worthy of cultivation by all the gentlemen 
.| here, but Delaware is not nearly as large as the 
Diana. The Diana is a very strong grower, also. 
Delaware is very valuable for garden purposes. 
Liked the Delaware grape, but, until we know it 
better, no farmer should set out an acre of it. 
|| Diana is equally as hardy as the Istbella, and a 
greater beaver. The wood is shorter jointed, and 


ford Prolific of Mr. Goodale was ripe, but it has consequently there are more buds to fertilize. 


the failing of dropping the berries easily. The 


Muscadine was next—then followed the Concord 
the Logan, the Diana and the Delaware. 

This was the first opportunity we ever had o 
testing the Delaware, and though the berry is no 
so large,and the specimen examined was not so ma 


ture as some of the others, we do not hesitate to 
say it is the very best grape that we have yet 
The vine is rep- 
resented to be vigorous and hardy. The fruit has 


seen grown by out-door culture. 


a thin skin, sprightly flavor, and little or no pulp 


Thus it is unlike some of the larger and coarser 


kinds. The Diana comes next to it in point o 
excellence. 


We would advise those who have Isabellas to 
engraft them with some of these earlier varieties. 


it may be done at the root, early in the spring 


by cleft-grafting, as you would the stock of an 


apple. 


Since writing the above, a report in the Rural 
New Yorker, of the transactions at a late meet. 
ing of the Frait Growers’ Society of Western 
New York, has come to hand, in which we find 
remarks that corroborate the ideas which we have 
We copy below what 
was said in that meeting in regard to the varieties 
of grapes for general culture in that section of 
As a general rule, with few ex- 
ceptions, what will grow in Western New York 


advanced on this subject. 


the country. 


will grow in the southwestern section of Maine. 


‘*‘Mr. Hoac would recommend the Hartford Pro- 
Had cultivated it for four years and 
found it four weeks earlier than the Isabella 
growing by its side, while it is more productive 
It is good eating by 
Cultivated in the open 
We 
hear of a great many ripe Isabellas, but al- 
ways find upon examination that they are in 
some peculiarly favorable situation, by the side 
In ordinary places Isabella is 
Hartford Prolific 
is said to drop badly, but if exposed to the sun it 
Mr. H. would add the Del- 
aware, which with him was ripe the 10th of Sep- 
Had 
fruited the Concord for two years. It is a very 
fine grape, although not quite equal in quality to 
Ripens ten days or two weeks 
The Diana, although not 


lific Grape. 


and about equal in quality. 
the first of September. 
ground, trained to stakes, it always ripens. 


of a house, &c. 
not fully ripe one year in ten. 


is less liabie to drop. 


tember, and a better grape than any other. 


Hartford Prolific. 
before the Isabella. 
fully ripe until after the Concord, ripens a few 
berries very early, and they are fine flavored, 
sweet and delicious. The Perkins is fully three 
weeks earlier than the Isabella, is probably « 
seedling of the Catawba. with eame flavor. Re- 


heces ie said vo be a feeble grower, but had not 


proved so with Mr. H. 


P. Barry—This is a subject of importance and 
one wherein caution and experience too are neces- 
Very few cultivators in Western New 
York can speak from experience as to the quali- 
ties of these sorts for general, extensive and prof- 
Gentlemen must try them thor- 


sary. 


itable culture. 
oughly, in the vineyard as well as in the garden 


and then we shall know if they prove really har- 
dy and productive, and if they ripen early. Out 
of the whole number of what may be called new 
grapes, I have not sufficiently tested any variety 
except the Diana, The Diana, I believe, is a 
grape possessing all the qualities which are re- 
quired for a profitable and popular grape. When 
ripe it is of most delicious quality—so that one 
cannot be wrong in recommending it. Our Del- 
awares are not ripe. Gentlemen import them 
I have seen 


from Southera Ohio for exhibition. 
Delawares in other gardens, in the city, not ripe 


Still, the Delaware is a delicious little grape, and 


& very important acquisition. Rebecca E don’ 


think will ever be profitable, because the vine 
lt shows all 


_ Suffers in the summer from the sun. 
the delicacy and tenderness of a foreign grape 
By the side of the Delaware, on the same trellis 


the Rebecca shows tenderness, while the Delaware 
is perfectly hardy. Concord I think is going to 
be a valuable grape, although of nothing like so 
fine a quality as some think, A few days earli- 
ness just saves it from being discarded. Hartford 
Prolific is entirely destitute of acidity at. any. 
stage of its ripening, and that is one of its de- 


Another advantage, it ripens earlier, and ten 
days before it is ripe it is as good as the ripest 
qdsabella. The Diana will hang upon the vines to 
f| the very end of the longest season without drop- 
t| Ping. 

_| B. Hopes, Esq., thought this a most important 
inquiry. With him, three-fourths of the seasons 
and more, the Isabella does not ripen. It is poor, 
insipid, in fact worthless. There is, consequent- 
ly a sort of grape mania for some better grape. 
.| Hundreds and hundreus of seedlings are and will 
be brought forward, which mast prove to be 
f| worthless ; and our society must be very careful 
in pronouncing upon any sort of grape. The 
public mind is sensitive to know if we yet have 
any good variety ; any sort equal to the Isabella, 
and ripe earlier, and if we have got such a grape 
or can get one, it will bea great gain. People 
call the Isabella ripe as soon as it begins to turn 
a little brownish ; but the Isabella when fully 
ripe is a dead black, as black as any Concord 
grape upon the tables to-day. 

P. Barry, Esq., had neglected to mention that 
old and deservedly favorite grape, the Clinton. 
The gentleman is now in the room who introduced 
it to public notice and named it. Although a 
small grape it has one distinguishing excellence, 
it never drops, whilst it ripens early. Bunches 
were ripe two weeks ago. The fruit can be kept 
until New Year’s day, and at that time be in good 
condition. Long keeping seems to work a change 
in the fruit and take away its acidity, so that it 
becomes a delicious little grape. Another thing, 
it is most easily propagated, and will run and 
bear everywhere whether pruned or not. 

Mr. Hoac here remarked that the Diana wasa 
most excellent keeper and did not drop from the 
bunches. 

S. H. Arvsworrn spoke of his friend Dr. Miner, 
who in the eastern part of Monroe County, had 
raised fruit from Diana vines for five years. The 
Diana was a most excellent grape, ripening ear- 
lier than the Isabella, and the Doctor liked it so 
well that he extended his vineyard to 500 vines. 
Cultivated in the same manner, and trained upon 
the same trellis with the Isabella, the vines bore 
as much weight of fruit as the Isabella, and far 
better in quality, while in time of ripening it was 
earlier. On thesame premises where he had nev- 
er got a ripe Isabella, the Diana had ripened and 
ripened fully every year for five years, and ‘tin 
quality far superior.’’ 

The Society then. by 4 unanimous vote recom- 
mended the Diana grape for general cultivation 
in Western New York. 


,’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SWAMP-CLEARING & STUMP-PULLING. 

Mr. Eprror—Having a desire for conquest and 
getting new possessions, I have been for the last 
few years planning and carrying on a seige, with 
the intention of putting to the sword (after it is 
‘*beat into a plow-share’’) all the inhabitants of 
a strongly fortified place long held in peaceful pos- 
,| session of the dwellers therein. 

By my sappers and miners, under-drains, [ have 
taken the place, and without mercy—giving no 
quarter—have cut down and destroyed every liv- 
ing thing, old and young, and applied the flam- 
ing torch, leaving a black aud desolate waste to 
tell of my victory. And now I claim to be more 
deserving of honor (although I shall not get it) 
for successfully subduing an ugly swamp—a place 
of bogs, logs, frogs and fugs—the producer of ey- 
ery useless bush—the home of reptiles—the en- 
genderer of frosts and miasma—than if I bad laid 
-| waste a fair city, full of peace and plenty, ray- 
ishing and sacking the homes of love and all sa- 
t} cred affections, and filling its streets with human 
blood. 

Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, that the day is 
-| dawning, when the man who makes the ‘‘ waste 
»| places glad,”’ and ‘the wilderness to bud and 
blossom,’’ will be more highly esteemed than he 
whose track on earth is seen in the wasting of fer- 
tile fields, fruitful gardens, quiet dwellings, and 
the mangled remains of his brother man. 

T own the larger part of a swamp, containing 
about fifteen acres, held in a bayou of hard pan, 
like thousands of others in New England. I have 











been very successful in draining it, and by re- 
peated fires have destroyed the bushes, root and 
branch. Some time I wish to give my experi- 
ence, and ask what you think of my opinion of 
the formation of these bayous (once dry evident- 
ly) learned by reading the pages unfolded while 
excavating its hidden recesses. After removing 
the bushes, I find a ‘‘stumper’’ in the shape of 
the ancient and modern stumps, under every 
bunch of bushes. To remove these has been a 
matter of great interest, and I have examined and 
read descriptions of quite a number of stump- 
pullers, but could find nothing to suit my case. 
They all appear to be bulky and costly, requiring 
oxen and anchors, frames to be set where there is 
no place to set them, levers, chains, and so many 
other fixings, that they did not appear practical. 
While in this state of excited desire, an idea came 
into my mind which I have now got into iron, 
too late for your State Fair, or I would have 
brought it to Augusta. 


My machine is without revolving shaft-gear, 
pully, bolts or chains, except for fastening to 
rocks or stumps that cannot be taken with the 
simple hook—void of friction, requiring no oil, 
suffers nuthing by exposure, draws vertically, no 
waste of power by side pressure, no levers to lift, 
after being once put into their places, can be 
ehanged in a few seconds from a quick and light 
draft, without letting go its hold, to a slow and 
powerful one; immaterial what the condition and 
shape of the land and surroundings of the stump 
or rock to be withdrawn; wants no anchors; 
weighs a little over 200 Ibs. independent of its 
derrick, which is simply three joists or poles fas- 
tened at the top. Its parts can be instantly de- 
tached, and as quickly put together; no part so 
heavy thata man cannot handle it with ease; 
can be used with two or more men as required. 
I have just tested it. I took all that belonged to 
it ina horse wagon to the swamp ¢hat was, and 
put it up myself, then called two men and hooked 
on toa stump about 16 inches through the but, 
which came out without hardly feeling it. I then 
fastened on to the largest stump I knew of, and 
in five minutes it was four feet up on one side, 
taking with it not less than a ton of earth; and 
now it is up I feel like the man that drew the el- 
ephant in a rafille—don’t know what to do with 
it. It measures 22 by 23 feet across its roots, and 
the roots are 20 inches deep at the connection 
with the trunk, four yoke of oxen could not drag 
it away now it is clear of the earth, and yet two 
men took it up with ease. 

The machine can be made of almost unlimited 
power; but as power is at the expense of speed, 
and I desire only to attain practical results, I 
have constructed the present machine of three 
grades: first, the men multiply their strength 25 
times, and raise the stump 3] inches with an up 
and down stroke; next they multiply 75 times and 
gain 24 inches; lastly one man is equal to 150 
men with a lift of 14 inches. The changes of 
power can be made without delay while the ma- 
chine is in motion. The machine costs but little, 
and is within the reach of all. Carrs Bares. 

Kingston, Mass., Sept. 1859. 

Norr.—Friend Bates forwarded with the above 
communication a diagram illustrating the de- 
scription of his invention, which we have examin- 
ed. There is no doubt that his calculation of the 
power of his machine is correctly stated, and its 
cheapness and simplicity cannot fail to enable it 
to come into general use as a lifter up of stumps, 
rocks, and other heavy bodies. —Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 

Mr. Eprror :—You will find enclosed a sample 
of Coffee raised in this place the present year. I 
have never seen any notice through the press 
or otherwise of its ever being cultivated in any 
part of the country. I would like to inquire if, 
to your knowledge, it has been raised in any 
other section, and if so, whether it might not 
prove a profitable branch of agriculture. 

It was introduced into this place by Rev. J. 
Stevens, who procured it of a sea captain who 
brought it from the West Indies. Its yield here 
is large. Two years ago a Mr. Kent of this place 
planted one kernel. After giving away some to 
his friends, he this year raised a bushel anda half. 
The sample I send was raised by him the current 
year. It makes an excellent drink, possessing a 
flavor not inferior to the best Java. The kernels 
are whole, not having been ecparated by the pro- 
cess through which it passes prior to being ship- 
ped to this and other countries. It is planted 
hese In rows about two or three feet apart, and 
the hills eight inches apart, with one or two ker- 
nels ina hill. It is threshed and winnowed like 
beans. [t is not subject to being damaged by 
early frosts in autumn or late ones in the spring. 
It sells here for from one to two dollars per lb. 

If you can furnish any other information in 
regard to it than what I now am in possession of, 
it would be very gratefully received, through 
your valuable paper, the Farmer. If this isa 
matter worthy of consideration, I hope there will 
be some method adopted to bring it generally be- 
fore the public. 


Waiting your opinion, I am, dear sir, respect- 





fully, G. W. Hirton. 
North Berwick, Sept. 8, 1859. 
Nore. The specimen sent appears to be a va- 


riety of the Windsor bean, English bean, as it is 
sometimes called (rica faba of the botanists.) 
There are several varieties of this bean, some of 
them much larger than those sent. They are 
extensively raised in England, and used, when 
ground, for feed for horses and cattle. It has 
been thought by English farmers who have fed 
them to dairy cows that it is productive of more 
batter than any thing else they can feed out. 
The yankees, as proved by. our correspondent, 
have discovered another good property, and are 
making excellent Java coffee of it. 


We have no doubt it is an excellent substitute 
for that article. It has never been cultivated in 
this country as a field crop, because it is thought 
Indian corn was much preferable to it for all the 
purposes to which it is put in England. Recent- 
ly some of the farmers of Canada and New York 
have tried it as a field crop, and think highly of 
it. We are glad to hear of its success in old 
York, and would recommend trial of it. there also 





as a field crop. [Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
LETTERS FROM THE PROVINCES.—NO, 2. 

Nova Scotia is a peninsula of 256 miles in 
length and about 100 in breadth, making an area 
of 156,000 square miles—with a population of 
280,000 more or less. It is divided into fourteen 
counties, each of which touches the sea. It is 
joined to New Brunswick by the Isthmus of Cheg- 
necto, sixteen miles in breadth. The face of the 
country is various. Along the Atlantic coast it 
is uneven and rocky,—wholly unfit for cultiva- 
tion. For twenty or thirty miles back from the 
shore, the country is one continuous wall of rocks, 
and covered with a stinted growth of forest. All 
along the coast, this wall 1s broken every fifteen 
or twenty miles by inlets and harbors, which open 
up into the country for miles, and afford safe re- 
treats for fishermen. The banks of these inlets 
and harbors are, for some distance back from the 
water, comparatively free from rock, and the soil 
rich and very productive. The marks of design 
in the Creator are very manifest in this arrange- 
ment of the coast from the Gut of Canso to the 
Bay of Fundy. It is peculiarly adapted to the 
residence of the fishermen. ‘There are inlets for 
his safe retreat in the time of storms, and land 
enough for his hut and garden, and a safe pro- 
tection from cold and want for his family, while 
he is out upon the ocean with his hook and line, 
drawing in tae fish which abound in these waters. 
Everything seems to be arranged with special ref- 
erence to the schools of fish that swim along the 
shore, and, when taken, add so much to the com- 
fort and wealth of the world. There is not land 
enough for farming operations, but there is 
enough for the fishermen’s village, and for the 
raising of all the vegetables necessary to the wants 
of their families. Hence, these inlets and small 
harbors are surrounded with the small yet com- 
fortable cottages of fishermen, who draw their 
living from the ocean, and add much to the con- 
venience of the country. Who will say that there 
1s not design in this arrangement? Who will 
pretend that there is no definite relation between 
the fish that always abound in these waters, and 
the coast along which they swim, as the peculiar 
residence of fishermen ? 

Go back twenty or thirty miles from the coast 
and the fish, and thcre we find land adapted to 
the farmer! This is too far away from the fish- 
ing-grounds to render that business profitable, 
and hence, the broad acres of fertile soil spread 
out before man and invite him to clear away the 
timber and put in the sced, and in due time reap 
his harvest of golden grain. Back from the At- 
lantic coast the country is hilly, and in some 
places mountainous ; but its highest mountains 
would be called, in the States, only respectable 
hills,—the highest elevation being only 1100 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Bay of Fundy 
flows in on the west side and reaches nearly across 
to the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
tide in this Bay flows in with great power, and 
rises in some places to the height of sixty feet, 
bringing in with ita rich sediment which it de- 
posits upon the flats, and in process of time raises 
them above the level of ordinary tides. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of acres of the best land in 
the Province, if not in the world, have been made 
in this way. When the tides have by their de- 
posits raised the flats to a level with their highest 
flow, a dyke is thrown around sufficiently high 
and strong to keep the water out, and leave the 
marshes high and dry for cultivation. These 
flate, after the tide is shut off, are left to the ac- 
tion of the air, sun and rain, for two or three 
years, that the soil may be freshened and warmed, 
and then it is fit for the plow. As these dyked 
lands constitute the garden of Nova Scotia, I 
shall devote my next letter to them. G. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
POLITENESS vs. SWEARING. 
“To swear, is neither brave, polite nor wise.” 

This is truth, in poetry. It deserves to be bet- 
ter understood among a certain class of young 
men, whose manners and appearance would enti- 
tle them to be reputed gentlemen, were it not for 
the sad drawback upon that character, by their 
offensive use of profane language. The reasons 
why it is not consistent with this character, are 
two: First, such language is not in good taste; it 
is coarse, rough and unrefined ; but more espec- 
ially, it is offensive to the feelings of a large por- 
tion of the people of the community, and is there- 
fore always in violation of the consideration 
which a gentleman should ever exercise, when 
used in the presence of strangers, or of those you 
do not, without any presumption, know to be in 
the habit of using it, like yourself. There is many 
a man not professedly, or to your knowledge, re- 
ligious, whose good sense revolts at hearing the 
name of the Great God bandied about with such 
a thoughtless and ridiculous irreverence, and of- 
ten brought in contact with associations so mis- 
placed and. profane in themselves. No one need 
be told, thata gentleman will never needlessly 
make remarks or allusions which can have the 
effect, in any manner, *to wound the feelings, or 
rasp the opinions of persons present. 

We hope young men will think of this sugges- 
tion, and lay it down as a principle. that profane 
language, apart from its impropriety on moral 
grounds, is to be avoided on the same principle 
upon which they would refrain from the use of 
that other class of words which propriety excludes 
from ordinary company, as it does from the lips 
of men of ordinary refinement. : ° 





GRADE JERSEYS—QUERY. 


Mr. Epiror:—As your remarks in regard to 
Jerseys as dairy stock have created quite an in- 
terest in them, I would like to know with what 
success they have crossed with the natives. The 
full bloods are held so high that they are out of 
the reach of many, so that it is of great interest 
to know whetber by crossing with our natives we 


should get better cows than our native cows are. 
East Dixfield, Me. G. G. A 


Nors. The term ‘‘Native,’’ as applied to cat- 
tle of the present day conveys an idea of a very 
different animal from that called ‘‘native’’ forty 
yearsago. The old natives, as a whole, were far 
better milkers than modern ‘‘natives.’’ The cross 
of Jersey with our common cows has hitherto been 
productive of rich milkers and improved butter- 
makers. Some prefer them to full blood for the 
reason that they have better forms than the full 
blood Jerseys, and give richer milk than if there 








was no Jersey blood in them.—Ep. 


LECTURE ON THE FEEDING OF STOCK. 


One of the im portant elements of the Highland 
Society’s show wus the lecture given by the socie- 
ty’s chemist, Dr. Anderson, on the ** Feeding of 
Stock as a Branch of Farm Management.’’ The 
leeture was well attended, and altogether created 
considerable attention. After some preliminary 
observations, Dr. Anderson remarked— 


‘*All branches of agriculture are now going 
through this phase of existence, and principles 
are being gradually established. The feeding of 
stock is exactly one of those subjects which can 
be most successfully advanced by studying the 
principles on which it depends; and though these 
involve many most complex chemical and physi- 
ological questions, we have obtained some foun- 
dation on which to go. The food which an ani- 
mal consumes is partly assimilated and partly ex- 
ereted, but, if it be properly proportioned to its 
requirements, its weight remains constant, and 
hence we learn that food does not remain per- 
manently in the body. If, now, an animal be 
deprived of food, it loses weight, owing to the 
substances stored up in the body being used to 
maintain the process of respiration and the waste 
of the tissues. The course of events within the 
body is, so far as known, somewhat of this kind. 
The food is digested, absorbed into the blood, a 
certain quantity being consumed to support res- 
piration. If the food be properly adjusted to the 
requirements of the animal, its weight remaine 
unchanged—the quantity absorbed and that ex- 
creted exactly correspond to one another; but, if 
we inerease the food, a part of the excess will be 
deposited in the tissues to add to its weight. Now 
the quantity absorbed depends upon the state of 
the animal—a lean beast thoroughly exbausting 
its food, while, when it is nearly fat, it takes on- 
ly asmall proportion. So, likewise, if the quan- 
tity of food be greater than the digestive organs 
can well dispose of, a certain quantity escapes di- 
gestion altogether, and is practically lost. The 
problem which the feeder has to solve is, how to 
supply his cattle with such food, and in such pro- 
portions, as to ensure the largest increase with 
the smallest loss. In solving this problem we 
must, in the first place, consider the general na- 
ture of the food of all animals, the constituents 
of which may be divided into three great classes— 
the nitrogenous matters, which go to the forma- 
tion of flesh; the saccharine and oily, which sup- 
port respiration and form fat. It is sufficiently 
obvious that as the two great functions of nutri- 
tion and respiration must proceed simultaneous- 
ly, the most advantageous fvod will be that which 
supplies them in the most readily assimilable 
forms, and in proper proportions. In regard to 
the first of these matters, it will be obvious that 
if two foods contain the same quantity of nutri- 
tive matters, but in one they are associated with a 
larger quantity of woody fibre or other non-nu- 
tritous matter, the latter will have considerably 
less value than the former. The necessity for a 
proper balance of the two great classes of nutri- 
tive constituents is also sufficiently obvious, for 
if, for example, an animal be supplied with a 
large quantity of nitrogenous matters, and a 
small amount of respiratory elements, it must, 
to supply a sufficiency of the latter, consume a 
much larger quantity of the former than it can 
assimilate, and there is practically a great loss. 
We may determine the proper proportion of these 
substances in three different ways—lst, we may 
determine the composition of the animal body; 
2nd, we may examine that of the milk, the typi- 
cal food of the young animal; and 3rd, the re- 
sults of actual feeding experiments may be exam- 
ined. But, however valuable the data derived 
from these experiments may be, they are less im- 
portant than those derived from actual feeding} 
experiments. In fact, it by no means follows 
that the proportions in which the different sub- 
stances are found in the animal are exactly those 
in which they ought to exist in the food. On the 
contrary, itappears that while one-third of the 
saccharine and fatty matters ure assimilated by 
the animals, only one-twentieth of the nitrogen- 
ous compounds, and one-thirty third of the min- 
eral substances in the food, are assimilated by 
the animal. On the other hand, however, it 
must be remembered that the particular com- 
pounds also exercise a very different influence. 
Thus a pound of fat in the food, when assimila- 
ted, will produce a pound of fat in the animal; 
but it requires about two-and-a-half pounds of 
sugar and starch to produce the same effect. The 
broad general principle arrived at is, that we 
must afford a sufficient supply of readily assimil- 
ated food, containing a proper proportion of each 
class of nutritive substances. But there are other 
matters also to be borne in mind, for the food must 
not only increase the weight of the animal, but 
also support respiration and animal heat; and the 
quantity of food required for this purpose is 
large. Itappears, from Boussingault’s experience 
that in a cow eighteen ounces of nitrogenous mat- 
ter required to counterbalance the waste of the 
tissues—a quantity contained in about ten or 
twelve pounds of wheat flour; and it is well 
known that an ox expires four or five pounds of 
carbon daily, to supply which one hundred 
pounds of turnips are required. We see from 
this the large quantity relatively to that used up 
which is required for the maintenance of these 
functions, and the importance of adopting such 
measures as, by restraining them within the nar- 
rowest possible limits, produce a saving of food. 
The diminution of muscular exertion, and keep- 
ing the animals warm, so that a small quantity 
of food may be required to act as fuel to main- 
tain the animal heat/‘are the most important con- 
siderations. Although the presence of a suffi- 
cient quantity of nutritive matters 1s an essential 
qualification of all foods, their mechanical con- 
dition is not unimportant, for unless its bulk be 
such as to admit of the stomach acting upon it 
properly there must be an appreciable loss; and 
there is no greater fallacy than to suppose that 
the best results are to be obtained by the use of 
those which contain their nutritive matters in a 
very small bulk. Asa practical question, the 
principles of feeding are restricted to determining 
how the staple food produced on the farm can be 
most advantageously used to feed the cattle kept 
on it, and on this point much requires to be said. 
It appears that they can be best made use of when 
combined with more highly nutritious food, such 
as oil-cake or rape; and, when this is properly 


pears from experiments that sheep, which, when 
fed on hay only, attain a weight of ninety pounds, 
reach a hundred when rape is added. The sub- 
ject cannot be completed without referring to 
to value of the dung produced, which has been 
variously estimated.’’ 

The experiments referred to in the course of the 
address appear to show that, of food generally, 
about one-third to one-forth of the money value, 
and seven eighths of the valuable matter, appear 
in the dung. Dr. Anderson concluded by saying 
that he had by no means attempted to exhaust, 
but had given only a sketch, trusting that the 
observations of others might fill up the details. 





GROW GOOD GRASS AND KEEP GOOD 
STOCK. 

Atno time within the memory of man have 
wool-growing, and the rearing of horses, mules, 
and neat cattle bean so remunerative in this coun- 
try as they are now; nor is the supply likely to 
equal the demand for generations to come. All 
our national habits and customs operate against 
the systematic improvement of land. This will 
render the profits of such as act wisely in the 
matter of stock husbandry, both large and cer- 
tain. No one should wait till his fields cease to 
produce good crops of cotton, corn and wheat, 
before he seeds them down to the best European 
grasses; for if he does, it may be to late to real- 
ize any profit. 

No one can stop too soon the bad practice of 
weuring out the land he cultivates. By keeping 
breeding wares and raising fine colts or by keep- 
ing sheep, a farmer may easily improve a farm 
without ploughing a tenth part of it. After the 
soil is nearly exhausted, the family must still get 
their bread from it, and at the North, live stock 
will be driven off the premises. When one raises 
no more corn than the children need, it is easy to 
see that but few hogs will be fatted on this grain. 
Something like this state of things reduced the 
number of swine nearly two million head from 
1840 to 1850, where there ought to have been an 
increase of alike number. Similiar causes re- 
duced nearly twelve million head of sheep toa 
fraction over five millions. 

**It is choice cows, sheep, horses and mules, 
that yield the greatest returns to skillful hus- 
bandmen. The production of scrubs, or mean 
stock of any kind, is rather a mean buisness ina 
pecuniary point of view. Raise superior ani- 
mals on rich perennial grasses, if you seek a good 
income from your farm in stock husbandry. Such 
animals may obtain a part of their living from 
unimproved old fields, particularly sheep; but 
they want good clover and pea hay in the winter, 
or hay made from the English grasses. 

The most prominent error in stock growing is 
the attempt to rear fine hogs, cattle and sheep, 
on scanty and defective food. Some wanta good 
deal of meat, milk or wool, from little or noth- 
iug. They ask nature to make them rich, while 
they lie in the shade in summer, and sit by the 
firein winter, and leave their poor animals to 
nearly or quite perish from neglect. 

Give stock the same diligence and care bestow- 
ed on a crop of cotton, and the profit will be far 
greater, because the one branch of business is 
now pushed rather too far, while the other is sad- 
ly neglected. Hence, there is more money in 
growing horses, mules and wool, than in grow- 
ing our commercial staple. Let us diversify our 
agriculture, and learn to make a little labor go 
a great way by pursuing a system of wise hus- 
bandry.’”’—Dr. Lee. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FRUIT CROP IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

Mr. Epitor:—While our Maine farmers are 
deploring the failure of their fruit, our Nova 
Scotia neighbors can now supply them with a 
quantity of nicer apples than we often raise. The 
valley of Annapolis river has always been a fruit- 
ful one since its settlement by the French Aca- 
dians; and even now some of those venerable 
old trees show by their fruit that this ‘Garden of 
Nova Scotia’’ is completely adapted to the growth 
of fruit. The North Mountain, extending from 
Digby to Cape Blomidon completely screens the 
orchards at its base from the salt gales of the Bay 
of Fundy, and is constantly depositing fertilizing 
material from the forests and pastures on its sum- 
mit and sides. Apples, pears, plums, cherries and 
quinces grow here to a degree of perfection un- 
equaled in Maine, and in favorable seasons are a 
large source of export and income to farmers. I 
am informed that 60,000 barrels of apples were 
shipped from Annapolis county in 1852. This 
season the crop is said to be very light by those 
accustomed to larger crops. I will here give the 
condition of one orchard which I recently visited 
in Bridgeton. The enterprising proprietor, Wm. 
Miller, kindly introduced me to the orchard, and 
furnished the following statistics of his crop. 
From 200 trees he sold 600 barrels of apples in 
1854, at $2,00 per barrel ; in 1857, 240 bbls. at 
$3,00; in 1858, 420 bbls. at $2,00; this year es- 
timated crop 200 bbls., just sold at $2,25. In 
the spring of 1853, he received a quantity of 
scions from ‘‘Vassalboro’ Nursery,’’ Maine, and 
engrafted them in old trees, which are now bend- 
ing, and the branches even splitting under the 
weight of apples. One for instance which was 
then one foot in diameter, was grafted with Bald- 
wins, and is now loaded with six barrels at least 
of nice apples, which with previous crops will 
amount to sixteen barrels, sold at from $2,00 to 
$3,00 per barrel. I noticed trees in this and oth-' 
er orchards, and by the roadside, which were 
propped up to support the load of apples, while 
some branches which had been neglected had split 
down. Most of the fruit is of the winter varie- 
ties, and of an excellent quality for exporting. 

8. N. T. 


REMEDY FOR INSECT BITES. 


The best remedies for the sting of insects are 
those which will instantly neutralize the acidu- 
lous poison deposited in the skin. These are 
either ammonia or borax. The alkaline reaction 
of borax is scarcely yet sufficiently appreciated. 
However, « time will come when its good qualities 
will be known, and more universally valued than 
ammonia, or as it is commonly called ‘‘harte- 
horn;’’ it is moreover a salt of‘ that innocent 
nature, that it may be kept in every household. 
The solution of borax for insect bites is made 
thus: Dissdlve one ounce of borax in one pint 











done, a very great advantage is derived. It ap- 


of water that has been boiled and allowed to cool. 


jas there is any irritation. 


Instead of plain water, distilled rose water, elder, 
or orange flower water is more pleasant. The 
bites are to be dabbed with the solution so long 
For bees’ or wasps’ 
stings, the borax solution may be made of twice 
the above strength. In every farmhouse this s- 
lution should be kept as a household remedy.— 
Michigan Farmer. 
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WEST PENOBSCOT AGR’L SOCIETY. 


This Society held its annual Show and Fair at 
East Corinth, Sept. 27 and 28. We have receiv- 
ed the reports of the Committees on Bulls, Sheep 
and Swine, and on Fruit, which, we subjoin, 
remarking that we may not have the space bereaf- 
ter to give in such fullness all the reports we may 
receive. 


Repert on Bulls, Sheep and Swine. 
The Conimittee on Bulls, Sheep and Swine 
have attended to the duties assigned them, and 
offer the fullowing Report: 


In the various classes of Bulls there were fifteen 
entries, and so nearly balanced were the merits of 
several of the animals, that we found much diffi- 
culty in deciding which should wear the ribbon, 
and which should luck the decoration. After as 
carefully weighing their claims to the Society's 
honors as our limited time permitted, we decided 
unanimously to bestow them as will hereafter ap- 
pear in this report; and we will only say that 
while we are far from claiming infallibility for 
our decisions, we have yet endeavored to do our 
duty without prejudice and without favor. 

For the Society’s premium on Devon Bull over 
two years old, there were two claimants—the four 
years old ball offered by Matthew Ritchie of Cor- 
inth, and the two years old, presented by John 
Chandler of the same town. To them we first 
paid our respects, and so nearly equal did we con- 
sider their claims, that we found ourselves in a 
dilemma whose ‘‘horns’’ were fully as sharp and 
quite as long, as those of the quadrupeds them- 
selves! We would fain have submitted the ques- 
tion of supremacy to that last resort of men as 
well as brutes—the ordeal of battle between the 
contestants—but as such a course would have 
been a rather novel mode of decision at an agri- 
cultural exhibition, and might have established a 
precedent which future Committees would be too 
ready to follow, and would, moreover, have been 
a plain evasion of duty, we finally concluded to 
‘take the bull (as well as the dilemma) by the 
horns,’’ and come up boldly to the ‘‘scratch.’’ 
So our decision was, that the four years old 
should have the prize, and that we recommend a 
gratuity of equal amount to the two years old. 

To the premium on one year old Devons there 
was but one aspirant, the fine yearling offered by 
Sherburn Tilton, of Charleston, and we accord- 
ingly awarded him the prize of $3. The only 
bull calf of the same breed that was presented, 
was owned by Matthew Ritchie—a beautiful little 
fellow of seven months, that bids fair ere long to 
tread in the footsteps of his illustrious sire, ‘*haud 
passibus in e@guis’’—pardon the Latin, gentle- 
men—it slipped out unconsciously—it means, 
he'll make tracks as big as his father’s! We 
gave him the premium of $2, without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

Having thus done what we deemed substantial 
justice to the Devons, we next bestowed our at- 
tentions upon the Durhams. For full bloods of 
this breed the liberality of the society had placed 
three premiums at our disposal, but only one 
candidate for the honors responded to our call— 
the two years old bull, rejuicing in the name of 
**Uncas,”’ presented by I. W. Case of Kendus- 
keag, one of your committee. The owner just 
stated the required facts in regard to the descent 
and keeping of the animal, then stepped aside, 
and made no objections to his colleagues’ award- 
ing him the premium of $4. 

In the class of Grade Bulls there were ten en- 
tries, and as only four premiums were offered, 
we were of course compelled to let some animals 
go unrewarded, whose merits we by no means 
overlooked or undervalued. In regard to the first 
premium we had no hesitation—the beautiful 
roan bull, three-fourths Durham and one-fourth 
Hereford, entered by A. L. Barton of Dexter, 
was unquestionably at the head of the list. His 
finely arched neck, deep chest, full crops, and 
broad loins, won our unqualified admiration, 
while his high condition, and soft, glossy coat, 
fully justified the pride of his owner. We cheer- 
fully awarded him the first premium of $2. In 
determining who should have the second premi- 
um, we experienced no little difficulty. Good 
animals were entered by J. Spratt and Charle 
Herrick of Corinth, E. Garland of Kenduskeag, 
and Thomas H. Norcross and John Stevens o 
Charleston. The question was somewhat simpli- 
fied by the fact—more to be regretted on the own- 
ers’ account than on that of the committee—that 
no written statement was furnished by Mr. Ste- 
vens, and none by Mr. Norcross till so late an 
hour on the second day, and after one of the com- 
mittee had left for home, that the two remaining 
members did not feel justified in changing the re- 
sults which the full committee had come to. Af- 
ter fairly canvassing the merits of the several 
animals, we awarded the second premium to the 
two years old bull of Mr. Garland. The two 
bulls offered by Mr. Norcross, both high grade 
Durhams, we were much pleased with—the three 
years old needing no other proof of his being « 
superior stock-getter than that afforded by the 
fine animals of his get that were exhibited with 
him. He merited our most honorable mention. 

Mr. Spratt’s ball was a strongly made, vigor- 
ous animal, capable of doing ‘‘yeoman’s service”’ 
either in the yoke, to which he has been subject- 
ed, or in the business which accords better with 
his natural propensities. Mr. Herrick’s yearling 
was a well-formed animal, of good size, and pro- 
mises to bear off the highest honors at some fu- 
ture exhibition. 

A large, serviceable bull, four years old was 
entered a8 a “‘native,”’ by Samuel Tainter of 
Bradford, and to him, as the sole representative 
of his race, we recommend a gratuity of $2. 
Two entries were made of grade bull calves— 
one six months old, three fourths Hereford, by 
J. 8. Sanborn of Charleston—the other a grade 





Ayrshire and Dutch, four and a half months old, 
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by S. G. Jerrard of Levant. They were both fine 
calves, showing the peculiar points of their re- 
spective breeds. We awarded the first premium 
to Mr. Jerrard’s and the second to Mr. Sanborn’s. 
Should they compete next year as yearlings, the 
prizes may be reversed. 

The transition from bulls to sheep—from the 
lords of the farm-yard to its humblest denizens, 
was easily made by your committee. We are 
aware that much unmerited opprobrium has been 
heaped upon the head of this most useful though 
bumble animal. ‘As silly as a sheep,” *‘as stu- 
pid asasheep,” &c., are phrases familiar to 
everybody; but we are too sensible of our obliga- 
tions to this much slandered race to let such sneers 
prevent us from doing them justice. Had we the 
time, or were this the place, we should delight to 
join issue with their detractors, and prove beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that the sheep is neither 
silly nor stupid, except from long association, it 
may have imbibed something of the qualities rep- 
resented by those words, from the biped that plays 
the tyrant over it; but on the contrary, that none 
of our domestic animals is more teachable, and 
intelligent in its way, than this oft calumniated 
creature. Who that in childhood has reared a 
pet lamb, and sported with it in frolicksome mood, 
and observed its winning ways, would ever call it 
**silly !’’—or who that, as a boy, has had his own 
head battered by a sturdy and pugnacious ram. 
has ever risen up to call him ‘stupid?’ No! 
till we can shield our backs from the chilling 
blasts, or our toes from the biting frosts without 
robbing this patient, uncomplaining animal of its 
own warm coat, and leaving it to shiver in naked- 
ness—till we learn to dispense with roast lamb 
and mutton stevks on our groaning tables, let us 
not thus ‘‘add insult to injury !”’ 

With some such sentiments as these, though 
all unuttered, your Committee addressed them- 
selves to this most agreeable department of their 
duty, and now announce the results. Four flocks 
of ewes, all worthy of high praise and a generous 
premium, were offered for our examination, viz: 
One flock of grade Leicesters, by Sherburn Tilton, 
and one flock of the same breed by A. M. Bragg. 
of Charleston ; one called ‘*Native,’’ by Chauncy 
Cochran, of Corinth, and one of grade Merinos 
by Lyman Caswell, of Corinna ‘These sheep 
were all in good condition, had thick fleeces of 
medium fineness, and gave evidence of being ex- 
cellent breeders. We awarded Mr. Tilton the 
first premium of $2,00, Mrs Bragg the second, of 
$1,75, and Mr. Cochran the third, of $1,50. We 
would also recommend a gratuity of $1,50 to Mr. 
Caswell. 

Flocks of nice, thrifty lambs from these sheep 
were offered by Mr. Bragg, avd Mr. Tilton. We 
awarded Mr. Bragg the premium of $2. Mr Coch- 
ran also presented a noble buck, two years old, 
and Mr. Bragg a buck lamb five months old. We 
gave Mr. C. the first premium of $2, aud Mr. B. 
the second, of $1,75. At precisely fifteen min- 
utes before twelve o'clock of this second day, our 
friend Major Norcross, of Charleston, one of the 
fathers of the Suciety, and one of its most useful 
members, who at the age of seventy vears retains 
the zeal and enthusiasm of twenty-five, drove on 
to the ground with a two-horse load of fine Leic- 
esters. Though eighteen hours after the forego- 
ing awards had been made, he was still not ‘ta 
Gay after the Fair,’’ but arrived in ample season 
to prove that he has some of the finest sheep, and 
one of the noblest bucks, for a yearling, that ever 
nibbled clover. Lad they come a day earlier, and 
had a written statement accompanied them, they 
surely had not left the field without a substantial 
reward. But alas!—and here gentlemen, we 
must have a little more Latin, and risk the charge 
of pedantry—‘‘tulerunt altere (sheep!) honores’’ 
—and that means, that the Sherburn’s sheep had 
worn away the bell! 

Last in order of time, but by no means in mer 
it, the swine came under our inspection. We 
would willingly have delegated this part of our 
duty to hands more able to do it justice ; but we 
had no authority to transfer the responsibility, 
and no wish to forego the pleasure; so we ad- 
dressed ourselves cheerfully to its performance— 
and if the decisions we come to are not ratified by 
the Society, we must ascribe our failure to the 
inherent difficulties of the subject, and our limit- 
ej experience with this class of stock. We would 
not intimate that our knowledge of pork is so very 
limited. We are neither Jews nor Mohamme- 
dans, and we confess that a pork steak is one of 
our peculiar weaknesses (we have others) ; but 
when we come to pronounce with authority on 
the merits of the ‘entire swine,’’ we feel sensible 
of our deficiencies. But our preface is getting too 
long for the subject, so we commence by saying 
that a noble boar, one year old, Suffolk and Es- 
sex, entered by M. Ritchie, first challenged our 
admiration, and with unanimity we awarded him 
the first prize of $3. 

Next came a staid, matronly sow (owned by the 
same gentleman), on whose head the snows of 
two winters had elready fallen, and the reported 
mother of four families of little grunters. But 
alas! She hed survived them all—the merciless 
knife had left her neither chick nor child to com- 
fort her declining age. Had not kind Nature 
withheld from her the power to weep, no doubt 
the ‘‘scalding brine’’ would have been seen pour- 
ing down her furrowed cheeks for all the loved 
and lost—a bristly Niobe, whose tears are never 
dry! Our warmest sympathies were moved in 
her behalf, but the stern requirement that one 
at least, of her progeny should attend her could 
not be complied with, and we were forced to 
leave her to her own hard fate. With a feeling 
of sadness we turned to where a charming family 
of tender little porkers were taking an early sup- 
per preparatory to an evening ride back to the 
paternal sty. The dam, aged seventeen months, 
already twice a mother the present season, called 
William Grinnell master. We thought her en- 
titled to the highest prize in our gift, $3. 

Next we turned our admiring gaze on the 
youthful mother of nine happy little squealers in 
an adjoining carriage, driven by B. W. Towle, of 
Exeter. We called her worthy of the second 
prize, of $2. 

With the calmness and deliberation necessary 
toa candid judgment, we last approached the 
coach of Maj. Norcross, in which reclined Lady 
Berkshire, with her plump and happy progeny at 
the’ maternal breast. Neither threats nor per- 
suasion could induce her to forego the pleasure 
induced by the titillation of nine active little 
seouts, and rise to a standing posture; but we 
had no Gifficulty in deciding her to possess all the 
merits which her enthusiastic owner claimed for 
her. She inspired our highest admiration for 
herself and family, aud we were not slow in pro- 
nouncing them, as a whole, the finest porkers, on 
the ground. But, to our deep regret, the written 
statement was here again wanting, so the prize, 
which was almost within reach, eluded her grasp. 
We could not consent however, to Jet her merits 
be proclaimed by words alone, and cheerfully ree- 
ommended for her the handsome gratuity of $3. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Isaac W. Case, 


Avpison M. Brace, 4‘ Committee. 
Sam'’t W. Kyicar, 


Corinth, Sept. 28th, 1859. 


Report of Committee on Fruit. 

The committee appointed to award the society’s 
premiums on fruit, have attended to that duty, 
and report: That we were pleased to find eo large 
an amount of fruit presented for our inspection, 
showing the desire of the owners, not only to com- 





pete for the sums offered by your Society as pre- 
miums, but also an increasing interest in growing 
choice and desirable varieties. The exhibition of 
fruit was more extensive than we had reason to 
expect it would be, knowing, as we did, thata 
large portion of the fruit which set on the trees 
last spring, had, for some reason, failed to come 
to maturity. The apples exhibited at this Fair, 
were large and of good quality, and we think the 
exhibition quite as large as that of previous years. 
There were fine specimens of pears and plums pre- 
sented, and grapes of a very superior quality. 

The apples were presented for premiums by the 
following persons: 

William Grinnell of Exeter, 11 varieties; Sam- 
uel W. Foss, Charleston, 13 do.; Job B. Foss, 
do., 11 do.; Henry H. Norcross, do., 7.do.; Tim- 
othy R. Shaw, Exeter, 15 do.; Elisha C. Tibbets, 
do., 25 do. ; Sam'l W. Knight, Garland, 3 do. ; 
Joseph P. Sinkler, Levant, 31 do. ; Sam’l W. 
Drew,Charleston, 10 do.; Winthrop Chapman Jr. 
Exeter, 9 do.; Isaiah Avery do., 7 do.; Charles C. 
Ileard do., 12 do. ; Mathew H. French, Corinth, 
5 do.; N. & D. Barker, Exeter, 8 do. 

Pears—Joseph P. Sinkler of Levant, had 3 
varieties; Winthrop Chapman, Jr., of Exeter, 2 
do.; Job B. Foss, Charleston, 3 do. 

Plums—J. P. Sinkler, had 2 varieties ; Job B. 
~ Foss, 2 do. 

Grapes—J. P. Sinkler, 3 varieties of an extra 
quality. 

Preserves, Jellies, Jams, Maple Sugar and Hon- 
ey, weré presented by Mrs. J. P. Sinkler, of Le- 
vant; Mrs B. F. Richards, Mr. C. C. Heard, and 
Mrs. T. R. Shaw, of Exeter; Alvah Strout, Brad- 
ford. A loaf of wheat bread, made and present- 
ed by Miss C. M. Barker, who is but eight years 
old, was cut and tasted by us and others, and 
pronounced ‘‘very good.” 

The Committee tt ink the Society are much in- 
debted to the following ladies, viz: Mrs. Richards, 
Mrs. Work, Mrs. Carlton, Mrs. Whitney, Miss 
Julia Case and Miss Mary J. Stanley, for their 
decoration of the place of exhibition with beauti- 
ful boquets and pots of flowerst 

We award the following premiums: 

On Fall Apples—\st premium to Samuel B. 
Foss of Charleston, $1,00; 2d do., Elisha C. Tib- 
bets, Exeter, 90c.; 3d do., William Grinnell, Ex- 
eter, 80c.; 4th do., Henry Il. Noreross, Charles- 
ton, 70c.; 5th do., Charles C. Heard, Exeter, 60c.; 
6th do., Samuel W. Drew, Charleston, Sic. 

Winter Apples—1st premium to Job B. Foss, 
Charleston, $1,00; 2d do., Joseph P. Sinkler, Le- 
vant, 90c. ; 3d, Elisha C. Tibbets, Exeter, 80c. ; 
4th, Winthrop Chapman, Jr., do., 70c. ; 5th, 
Timothy R. Shaw, do., 60c.; 6th, Isaiah Avery, 
do., 50c. 

Pears—1st premium to Winthrop Chapman, 
Jr., of Exeter, $1; 2d do., Joseph P. Sinkler, Le- 
vant 90e. ; Job B. Foss, Charleston, 8c. 

Plums—\st premium to Joseph P. Sinkler, of 
Levant, 60c.; 2d, Job B. Foss, Charleston, 50c. 

Grapes—Ist and 2d premiums to Joseph P. 
Sinkler, Levant, $1,00, 75c. 

And we recommend a gratuity of the volume 
of Agricultural Reports f r 1858, to the follow- 
ing persons, viz: Mrs. B. F. Richards, Charles C. 
Heard, Alvah Strout, Miss C. M. Barker. 


E. B. Srackrotes, 
C. H. Norcross, 
L J. Peasopy, 


Committee. 
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VARIATION OF THE NEEDLE. 

All who have had any experience in land sur- 
veying, especially with tracing old lines in dis- 
pute, know full well what trouble the neglect of 
the first surveyor of those lines has caused by 
not recording in his field book what the exact 
variation of the needle was at the time the sur- 
vey was made. Had this been done, thousands 
of family and neighborhood quarrels and'many 
expensive and ruinous lawsuits would have been 
prevented. In conversation, some time ago, with 
M. B. Bliss, Evq., of Pittston, an experienced 
surveyor and formerly County Commissioner, on 
this subject, this evil, and its future prevention, 
was discussed. We have since received from Mr. 
B. the following communication, which will be 
read with interest by those who know anything 
of the troubles alluded to: 

** All original surveys of land in this State, 
prior to the year 1825, were made without any 
regard to the variation of the compass. That 
year, a survey of townships was ordered by the 
Commissioners of Maine and Massachusetts, on 
the undivided land in Maine north and west of 
the National Monument at the source of the St. 
Croix, extending southerly to the fourth range. 
That, and all following surveys north of that and 
the ninth range, have, 1 believe, been made con- 
formable t» science and based on the true merid- 
ian, i. e., allowiog the variation of the magnetic 
needle. All lands south of those ranges, or the 
old part of the State, have continued to be sur- 
veyed, or lines run, by the old method, without 
noticing the declination or variation of the 
needle—thus making the lines in the southern 
portion of the State diyerge westerly from those 
in the northern portion, as may be noticed by a 
view of the map of Maine. Nor have there 
been, generaliy, any means used to determine 
the magnetic from the true meridian, or the dis- 
crepancy found to exist between compasses ; but 
the courses, or bearings of lines, have been taken 
and laid down in the field notes of surveys without 
naming whether they were from the true or ma.z- 
netic peridian. These notes have entered as the 
description into the formation of deeds of con- 
veyance, which have become matters of record, 


“and are supposed, by most people, to be true and 


valid, when in fact they are a great absurdity, 
at least so faras pertains to the description of the 
boundaries of the tract or parcel of land. Nine- 
tenths of all the transfers in this State, where 
they are confined to courses and distances, will 
be found to be erroneous and deceptive, as the 
archives of the counties and science will plainly 
show. 

This method is attended with an almost endless 
perplexity in all re-surveys. It also causes much 
litigation that is ruinous to the parties and highly 
embarrassing in courts of law. The evil effects 
of it will not cease with one generation, fur if 
the original Jand marks should by any cause be 
destroyed or lost, they could never be fuund or 
their points re-fixed by applying any of the rules 
of art, having reference to those erroneous de- 
scriptions given in the deds. These evils, every 
landholder and man of science must deprecate. 

The question therefore arises: How shall the 
evil be hereafter prevented? The answer is: 
Make that imperative in practice which has long 
been known in history, in theory, and in use 
elsewhere. As early as 1492, Columbus, in his 
memorable voyage for the discovery of this con- 
tinent, observed that the needle of his compass 
did not point to the true north. Sebastian Cabot 
observed the same fact about the year 1500. In 
1622, Gunter made the important discovery that 
the declination, or variation, is not constant—and 


Thus we may repeat from works of art, that the 
line indicated by the magnetic or compass needle, 
when properly balanced on a pivot, and allowed 
to move freely about the point of support, and 
settle toa state of rest, is called the magnetic 
meridian. The angle which the magnetic merid- 
ian makes with the true meridian, at any place 
on the surface of the earth, is called the varia- 
tion of the needle at that place, and is east or 
west according as the north end of the needle 
lies on the east or west side of the true meridian. 
The variation is ascertained by comparing the 
magnetic with the trae meridian. 

The variation of the needle should always be 
noted on every survey made with the compass, 
and then if the land be surveyed at some future 
time, the old lines can always be re-run, as the 
difference between the former and latter variation 
will be the allowance to be made. It is found by 
observation, that heat and cold sensibly affect the 
magnetic needle, and that the same needle will, 
at the same place, indicate different lines at dif- 
ferent hours of theday. This change is called the 
diurnal variation, and varies during the summer 
season from one-fourth to one-fifth of a degree. 
It is found that different compasses are not uni- 
form in their graduations or their magnetic at- 
tractions, and they should be compared with a 
meridian line or known standard, that their de- 
flections may be ascertained, noted or recorded. 

Unless the above test and principles be strictly 
applied in land surveying with a compass, no 
true lines can be ran on the surface of the earth. 
If we would have them brought into general 
practice in this State, and have them conform to 
the long established method of surveying the 


the United States in 1802, and continued by all 
U. S. surveyors, then we must make these requi- 
sites the law of the State, and make the violation 
of that law penal. Let this reform be at once 
established by the guardians of the public good, 
and we shall soon advance to a new era in one ol 
the most ancient and beautilul of the mathemati- 
cal arts. Then shall oursurveys be made accord- 
ing to science and with accuracy, and our deeds 
of conveyance will cease to be erroneous or de- 
eeptive.”’ 





Tne Pronger aNpD THE Farr. Weare afraid 
that our friend of the Aroostook Pioneer took 
cold on the way home from the late State Fair. 
When we took him by the hand at our office, his 
fair round face was glowing with complacency 
and good will, and we are quite sure that noth- 
ing he could have written, in the state of mind he 
then was, could have approached to a jeremiade. 
Just hear him: 

Taken as a whole we cannot for the life of us 
perceive how the farmers of Maine reap any par- 
ticular practical benefits from the large annual 
expenditure called for to sustain these annual 
Fairs. If the same funds could be distributed 
amoung the several County Societies, or expended 
in introducing improved breeds of cattle and 
horses, we believe it would be better for the peo- 
ple. 

Now let us notice soberly this suggestion. The 
State appropriates $1000 annually to these Fairs. 
There are some 30 local societies, each of which 
is endowed toa limited extent. The $1000 di- 
vided between them would add $33 more to each 
fund. Ifthe amount were left with the Pioneer 
man to benefit his county fair, ‘‘what would he 
do with it?’’ what **breeds of cattle and horses"’ 
would he introduce into the Aroostook valley 
with all that money ? 

The Pioneer continues: 

These State Fairs are practically but little more 
than County exhibitions. The near localities can 
exhibit, but the remote farmers cannot avail 
themselves of its benefits ('). 

To this suggestion we will let the Pioneer it- 
self reply. It says: 

Our friend Kidder, of Bridgewater [ Aroostook 
Co.] receives the first prize on his splendid three 
vears old colt, which bas attracted considerable 
attention among horse fanciers, for his large size 
and beautiful proportions. 


Again says the Pioneer: 


We have heard some serious complaints from 
those who have animals or articles on exhibition, 
that they had to pay the regular entrance fees to 
the halls and grounds every time they have occa- 
sion to go. This makes quite a tax for those who 
keep their articles on the grounds, as of course, 
they don’t want to stay there all the time. 


Tut—tut—tut! Every person who had stock 
for exhibition or articles in the Fair that needed 
personal attendance, and who paid a dollar for 
his membership privileges, was allowed a ticket 
which permitted him to go and come ad libitum. 
This regulation was open and notorious. 

But our brother valued the Show and Fair 
more than he thinks he did. THe prepared a three 
column report of it for his handsome little paper, 
many of whose readers will consequently have 
their eyes opened to improvements, and be bene- 
fitted to an extent which, rather than part 
with their knowledge, would make them glad 
to repay him many times over for that ‘‘ten cents 
for sitting down’’ which he was made to pay be- 
cause the man who tended the steps did not know 
he was an ‘‘editor,’’ to whom he should have 
touched his hat, and, pointing to the Judges’ 
stand, where was a better perching place, have 
said, ‘friend, go up higher.”’ 





Tos Warervitte Mart anp tue Strate Farr. 
The Mail last week ventured a statement that the 
citizens of Augusta contributed nothing towards 
the support of the State Fair this year. We en- 
deavored to satisfy the Mail and set it right by 
stating that the citizens of Augusta did make a 
handsome contribution. The Mail, still dissatis- 
fied, complains in one breath that Augusta did 
not guarantee the whole enterprise, and in the 
next, sneers at the idea of any money arrange- 
ment as ‘‘setting up the Fair at auction’’—* track 
and dicker’’ &e. The cause of the Mail’s dissat- 
isfaction is evidently deeper than it cares to state 
—and beyond the reach of consolation. We 
could wish, for the Mail’s sake, that the Fair had 
been held in some other locality. But it rained, 
Brother Mail, and we fellows down here who were 
in any way connected with the Fair, had a blue 
time of it. Think of that and be jolly ! 





Tue Great Eastexn. The Portland papers 
publish a communication to their Mayor from 
Frederick Cumberland, Eeq., General Manager in 
America for the Great Ship Company of Eng- 
land. Mr. Cumberland is charged with the duty 
of making the necessary arrangements for the 
reception and for the future traffic of the steam- 
ship Great Eastern. He will visit some of the 
principal Canadian cities to make the necessary 
arrangements for passengers, traffic, &e., and ex- 
pects to arrive in Portland on the 10th instant. 
te The latest intelligenos leaves it questiona- 
ble whether the Great Eastern will be ready to 
start for the new world during the month of Oc- 
tober. 





' Mustcan Convention. A Masical Convention, 
under direction of Professor Williams of Boston, 
will commence at Meonian Hall in this city on 
Wednesday evening next, and continue one week 
—a good chance for those who wish to improve 
with reference to sacred song. Mr. Williams 
gives a free lecture on Wednesday evening. 


CanE PresENTATION. The students of the 
Maine State Seminary recently presented Hon. 
Thomas Parker of Farmington with a beautiful 
cane, in recognition of his generosity as one of 
the founders of the institution. The Lewiston 
papers contain the Address and Reply on the oo- 











of course it must be different at different places. 


casion of the presentation. 


public lands adopted by the Surveyor General of 





For the Maine Farmer. 

WAYSIDE NOTES OF TRAVEL--NO. 15. 
Parren, Sept. 24, 1859. 
’ A Ram Srorm. Three days of continued and 
pouring rain is not very pleasant to explorers of 
forest and mountain scenery, and gatherers of 
newspaper dues and subscribers. On Wednes- 
day night last, it commenced to rain, and it has 
poured almost continuously to this time, and it 
is pouring still. How loug the skies will con- 
tinue to weep over this degenerate world I know 
not, but probably not so long as the world will 
continue sinful. Being very happily domiciled 
at the hospitable home of a kind friend, | am of 
course resigned to this allotment of Providence— 
my resignation being somewhat improved by the 
reflection, that the rain is sent upon the just as 
well as on the unjust; that the attendants at the 
State Fair share in its discomforts, as well as I. 
The tears of the clouds will not soon wash out 
the trait of the human heart which is indicated 
by the axiom, ‘‘misery loves company.”’ 

Patren. This is one of the best towns in 
Maine. It is not in Aroostook co inty, but in 
the upper part of Penobscot, although the vil- 
lage is within a very short distance from Aroos- 
took line. It is No. 4 in the sixth range ol 
townships, from the east line of the State. 
Aroostook extends some thirty miles south of this 
place. The Aroostook road, which passes the 
most of the way to No. 11 through the. fifth 
range, bends here into the sixth, for the purpose 
of accommodating Patten village. This village, 
although only about twenty-one years of age, is 
one of the most wealthy and beautiful in the 
State. It is built upon the south part of an ex- 
tended plain, which stretches away some two or 
three miles to the north, and is cleared some mile 
or mile and a half in width. The whole of this 
area, which is inclosed in fields and pastures, and 
has not. a foot of poor land, may be seen ata 
glance from the hill south of the village, and is 
in summer, when covered with the growing crops, 
one of the most beautiful rural scenes imagina- 
ble. Patten has become rich by raising hay and 
grain for the lumbermen. There is not a town 
in Maine which has so many large and well 
finished barns as Patten. Many of them are of 
fabulous size, and hence I will not pretend to 
give dimensions. The village has an unusual 
number of very neat and elegant dwellings and 
other buildings. There are some six or eight 
well filled stores, a tavern, unsurpassed anywhere 
for the comfort it bestows upon its guests, a 
church, an academy, and indeed everything which 
the most fastidious could desire in a country vil- 
lage. There is no mill or lumber in sight to 
disfigure the scene, but art and nature combine 
to render it delightful. In addition to this, there 
are what is better: men in Patten. No town has 
a more moral and intelligent population than 
this. The west half of the town is mostly un- 
settled, and the land, as I am told, is for sale at 
from one to one and a half dollars per acre. It 
is as good land as the sun ever shone upon, and 
itis a matter worthy of consideration to persons 
wishing to commence farms, whether land in a 
town like Patten, where there are wealth, schools, 
churches, roads made, and many other desirable 
things, is not better worth one or two dollars, 
than that of the same quality is at fifty cents in 
new and unsettled townships. 

Two Brutes,—tnE MAN THE MORE BRUTISU OF 
THE TWo. Passing out of thé Village yesterday 
morning, I saw a man (?) having a noble looking 
horse tied to the fence by a rope, with a timber- 
hitch around his under jaw, and with a club, 
three feet long and at least two inches in diam- 
eter, of hard wood in both his hands; he was 
beating the poor animal with all his might and 
main. On his head, upon his ribs, upon his 
back, and hips, he struck ; wherever in his pas- 
sion he could hit he dealt his blows, until the 
horse actually ecreamed for pain, and he was 
exhausted for breath ; and all because, as he said 
the horse, having only a rope around his neck, 
started off quickly to return to the stable, and 
hurt his little finger. 1 thought, by his brogue, 
that he was some outlandish fellow, and I want 
some one to show this paragraph to him, and tel) 
him that Heaven never made another brute go 
brutish as he. 

Istanp Fauts. This is the name of a planta- 
tion, ten miles east of Patten, on No. 4, fourth 
range. Mr. Levi Sewall and Mr. Jesse Craig of 
Farmington, and one other person, with their 
families, settled here about sixteen years ago, 
upon a beautiful intervale, on the west branch of 
the Mattawamkeag. Until within about four 
years, they were the only settlers upon the town- 
ship, having no road or means of communication 
in summer with the outer world, except on foot 
through the woods, or by water down the river 
from the Aroostook road. Four years ago, the 
State made an appropriation to make a road, and 
they have now a good road the most of the way, 
and an indifferent one for the remainder. It is 
an excellent township of land, and since the road 
was made, emigration has set in that direction. 
There are now some twenty families upon the 
township, and more expected. Mr. Sewall and 
his sons own one of the best mill privileges in 
Aroostook, which will shortly be very valuable ; 
and the spot selected by Messrs. Sewall and Craig, 
with such excellent judgment, for their home in 
the wilderness, and where they have so long lived 
secluded from the world, will ere long be the site 
of a flourishing village. Among the emigrants 
there, are Capt. Randsll, recently City Marshal 
of Portland ; two sons oi S. H. Colesworthy, 
bookseller, Exchange street, Portland; uz, C. | 
Booker of Mt. Vernon, and others, who are of 
a class that cannot fail to make the township a 
desirable home to others. I visited this place on 
Wednesday afternoon last, formed some pleasant 
acquaintances, und left, hoping that at some 
future day I may be permitted to note the pros- 
perity and progress which the people there cer- 
tainly merit. 

Reiciovs. During my visit to Island Falls, I 
was agreeably surprised to find a meeting at the 
house of Mr. Craig, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a Congregational Church. Five clergymen 
of that denomination were present, who organ- 
ized a church of eight members. I tarried for a 
brief hour or so, to hear the services, which were 
exceedingly impressive and interesting. I under- 
stand there is another church there of Freewill 
Baptists, and that there is worship on nearly 
every Sabbath. The people of Island Falls are 
worthy of all praise for thus early establishing 
in their midst. the institutions of religion, with- 
out which, neither individuals nor communities 
can prosper. 

Patten has also its religious, as well as its secu- 
lar prosperity. It has a beautiful church, built, 
I believe, by the Calvinist Baptists, but occupied 
at present by the Congregationalists and Method- 
ists, who have worship on each alternate Sab- 
bath. The Freewill Baptists also have worship 
in this town. The Universalists have recently 
rented the hall in the upper story of the Acad- 
emy building, for five years, and fitted up a very 
beautiful and commodious place of worship 
The ladies of the society contributed largely in 
defraying the expense. It is just completed, and 
to-morrow they will have worship in it for the 
first time. The Sabbath School of this society is 
one of the most flourishing in the denomination, 
and it was more than anything else, for the pur- 
pose of having a place in which they could have 
a Sabbath School for their children, which in- 
duced the ladies of this society to fit up this hall 


Sin Joun Franxuw. The Canada brings in- 
telligence of the arrival in Eogland of the screw 
steamer For, Capt. M’Clintock, sent to the arctic 
regions by Lady Franklin. Tneexpedition was a 
complete success, The account proceeds: 


At Point William, on the N. W. coast of King 
Williain’s Island, a record was found, dated A pril 
25, 1848, signed by Captains Crozier and Fitz 
James. The ate | says that Franklin's vessels, 
the Erebus and Terror, were abandoned three da$}e 
previously, in the ice, five leagues N. N. W. and 
that the survivors, in all amounting to 105, were 

roceeding to Great Fish River. Sir John Frank- 
in had died on the llth June, 1847, and the to- 
tal amount of deaths to date had been nine officers 
and fifteen men. Many deeply interesting per- 
sonul relics of the expedition were found un the 
western shore of King William’s Island, and oth 
ers obtained from the Esquimaux, who stated that, 
after the abandonment, one ship was crushed in 
the ice and sunk, and the other was furced on 
shore, where she remains. 

The Fox, unable to penetrate beyond Bellot 
Strait, wintered in Brentford Bay, and the search, 
(including the estuary of Great Fish River and 
the discovery of 800 miles of coast line uniting 
former explorations) was performed by sledge 
journeys desien last spring. Minute and inter- 
esting details of the expedition are published. 
Several skeletons of Franklin's men, large quan- 
tities of clothing, &c., and a duplicate record, up 
to the abandonment of the ship, were discovered, 

Captain M'Clintock says, frum all that can be 
gleaned from the record paper and the evidence 
afforded by the boat and various articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment discovered, it appears that the 
abandonwent of the Erebus and Terror had been 
deliberately arranged, and every effort exerted, 
during the third winter, to render the traveling 
equipment complete. It is much to be appre- 
hended that disease had greatly reduced the 
strength of all on board, far more, perhaps, than 
they themselves were aware of. The distance by 
sledge route from the position of the ships when 
abandoned to the boat is 65 geographical miles, 
and from the ships to Montreal Island, 220 miles. 
The most perfect order seems to have existed 
throughout. 

The Franklin expedition, which numbered 133 
souls, sailed from England in May, 1848, and 
nothing definite, till now, has been accurately 
ascertained of its movements or fute later than 
July of the same year, when the fated Erebus 
and Terror were spoken by a passing whaler. 
One of the several expeditions fitted out by gov- 
ernment with the view of relieving or ascertaining 
the fate of the missing adventurers, discovered in 
1851, traces of their winter quarters in 1845-6, 
at Beechy Island, and in 1854, Dr. Rea found 
among the Esquimaux on the western shore of 
Boothia certain relics of the expedition, and was 
tuld that a party of white men had perished of 
starvation in that neighborhood four years previ- 
ously. 

They had been seen, it was said by the natives 
dragging a boat on the north shore of King 
William's Land. The intelligence now received 
would seem in confirmation of that obtained by 
Dr. Rea; the localities in the two accounts ap- 
pear to be the same; and the discrepancy of dates 
—Captain McClintock's news being to the effect 
that the crews abandoned their ships so early as 
1848—is probably to be explained by the luose- 
ness of the Esquimaux notions of times and sea- 
sons. 

Up to 1850 the country hoped that Sir John 
and his gallant companions might yet be within 
reach of aid; and in March of that year govern- 
ment offered a reward of £20,000 to ‘‘any party 
or parties who in the judgment of the Board of 
Adwmiralty, should discover or effectually relieve 
any of the crew;”’’ or £10,000 to any party who 
should give such information as would lead to 
their relief, or definitely ascertain their fate. So 
late, even, as 1857, an effort was made to induce 
the government to ‘‘attempt a final and exhaus- 
tive search’’ with the view of ascertaining the 
fate of the expedition. 

It was on the failure of this effurt that Lady 
Franklin herself undertook the responsibility, and 
the result has now, it appears, justified her faith 
and enterprise. It will be for the country to con- 
sider whether the widow of the brave and unfur- 
tunate explorer shall be ‘permitted to pay out of 
her private funds for information so interesting 
to the public, and for which so large a sum as 
£10,000 had been offered in the name of the 
country—an offer which has never, we presume, 
been furmally withdrawn. 





Fituiscsters. The newspapers for the past 
week have been occupied, in part, by accounts of 
the activity of movements on the part of the filli- 
busters to get away, and of the U. S. officers to 
detain or catch them. It was reported that the 
famous Gen. Walker with two or three hundred 
men had arranged to be taken to Nicarragua by 
the steamer Philade/phia from places on the Gulf 
Shore; and the collector refus.d to let her go out 
of New Urleans. While attention was thus di- 
rected to this vessel the fillibusters got off in 
another. The following dispatch from New Or- 
leans, Oct. 8, is just published; 

The fillibusters have arrived in custody of the 
U. S. Marshal. Captains Maury, Fascau% and 
Scott, and Col. Anderson have been held to bail 
in $3000 each, to answer. The rest of the men 
were left at the barracks below the city, and have 
since decamped, there being no guard there, the 
fillibusters having made the soldiers leave the 
steamer while coming up the river. They state 
that they were on a fishing party. 





Tue Battoonists. We last week published the 
dispatch which announced the safety of LaMoun- 
tain and his companion, Mr. Haddock, tha bal- 
loon voyagers. They landed about 150 miles north 
of Ottawa, in the great Canadian wilderness. 
They had been four days without fuod or fire when 
they were fortunately fuund by a Mr. Cameron, 
who was hunting timber, with Indian guides. 
They were brought out of the wilderness by the 
Indian guides, in bark canoes. Their aerial jour- 
ney was about three hundred miles, and was 
made in four or five hours. They tell a thriiling 
story, four which we have not room in this week’s 
paper, but shall insert it to the exclusion of some 
of our light reading next week. 





Ovrsters. A new oyster bed has been discovered 
in Long Island Sound, the yield of which is so 
great as to agitate the Gothamites. Several hun. 
ured thousand bushels of oysters have been gath- 
eved without any evidence of exhaustion on the 
part of the bed. It is repoited that another bed 
of equal promise is known to a fishermau who; 
awaits a promised reward to disclose its locality. 
The yield from these beds is expected to affect 
the market. The existence of these oysters is at- 
tributed by some to the capsizing, in 1841, of a 
schooner loaded with seeding oysters—a good in- 
vestment for the people, though perhaps not to 
those whose oysters were ‘‘cast upon the waters.’’ 





i The National Universalist Convention was 
held in Rochester, N. Y., week befure last. J. 
D. W. Joy, of Boston, was President. The na- 
tional Sabbath School Convention was organized 
by the choice of Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., of 
this State, as President, and Lieut. Gov. Trask, 
of Mass., as Vice President. On Tuesday a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the expediency 
of establishing a Publishing House under the 
control of the Convention, and consider at length 
the whole subject of church organization and 
church ceremonies. 





Vatuation Commissioners. The Commissioners 
appointed to make a state valuation assembled at 
the Capitol on Monday last and organized by the 
choice of Dr. Esgnezer Wetts of Cumberland 
Co. as Chairman, and Gen. James W. Wensrer of 
Belfast as Secretary. We learn that but a small 
portion of the towns have sent in copies of their 
valuation lists of 1857, 1858 and 1859 as required, 
and this neglect on their part will necessarily de- 
lay the work of the commissioners. The towns 
sould hurry up. 


ty The Age says that the South Kennebec 
Agricultural Society has disbanded, the breaking 
of Mrs. Arletta A. Brown’s back having also 
broken the back of the society. 


t# The Bangor Democrat has donned a new 
attire, which improves the physical man of that 














for a place of worship. 8. 


enterprising journal. 


EDITOR’S TABLB, 

Artantic Montuty. This monthly for October 
is received. Its table of contents is as follows: 
Daily Beauty; The Artist-Prisoner; The Minister's 
Wooing; Old Papers; Rifled Gans; A Trip to Cu- 
ba; Blondel; The Wondersmith; Roba di Roma; 
La Malanotte; The Professor of the Breakfast Ta- 
ble; Reviews, Literary Notices, &c. Price $3 a 
yeat—five copies for $10. 

Biackwoop’s Macazinz, for September has the 





following table of contents: Horse Dealing in Sy- 
ria, 1854. Felicita concluded. Voluntary and 
Involuntary Actions. The Luck of Ladysmede, 
part 7. Fleets and Navies—England. Journal 
ofa Cruise on the Tanganika Lake, Central Afri- 
ca. A Dream of the Dead. The Election Peti- 
tions—Who does the Bribery? Jersey to the 
Queen. Foreign Affairs—The Disarmament. 


Tue Kyicxersocxer Macazine, for Octoher, is 
received. Contents: Newport, illustrated: Sto- 
ries and pictures of the Hudson, illustrated; Bells 
of Dumbeck; Politics and Politicians: The New 
World; Song; Ballooning; the Empty Cup; Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man; To my Children; The 
Heart History of a Heartless Woman; Literary 
Notices, Editor’s Table, Gossip &c. Published by 
John A. Gray, N. Y. Terms $3 a year. 


Ectectic Magazine. The man is rich in read- 
ing who takes the Eclectic. The number for Oc- 
tober is before us, embellished by a fine steel en- 
graving of Queen Elizabeth. It has the following 
table of contents: What Knowledge is of most 
worth; The Teutonic Tribes of England; The Po- 
ems of Freiligrath. The Plains of Lombardy the 
Battle-Ground of Nations; The Life of a Conju- 
ror; Marvels of Thunder Storms; Queen Marie 
Antoinette; The Middle Home Celestial; Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King; A Love lost and won ; 
The Fate of the Princess Sophie: A woman's sac- 
rifice ; Queen Elizabeth; Literary Miscellanies. 
These articles are the choicest of the foreign mag- 
azines and quarterly reviews. The Eclectic is 
published monthly by W. H. Binwett, New 
York, in 150 royal octavo pages, price $5 per 


annum. 


Marve Honey anp Bee Hives. Mr. R. 8S. Tor- 
rey of Bangor made a most interesting display of 
his patent bee hives containing, honey and bees in 
full operation, at the recent Fair of the State So- 
ciety in this city. He had a favorable situation 
under the portico of the State House with his 
hives sitting on shelves with little holes in the 


Senator Bropericx Kitten! The last arrival 
from California brings intelligence of the death 
of Senator Broderick, who was killed in a duel 
by Chief Justice Terry on the morning of Sep- 
tember 13. The duel grew out of the contro- 
versies of the election, we suppose, and occurred 
near San Francisco. Broderick fell at the first 
fire, having been pierced through the lungs. Hoe 
lingered until half past nine on the morning of 
the 16th, when he died. The community was 
profoundly agitated by the melancholy event. 
Judge Terry escaped unhurt. 

Some of the San Francisco papers evince a dis- 
position to make it appear that Mr. Broderick 
was the victim of a conspiracy; put the most 
prominent ones assert that the duel was conduct- 
ed in strict accordance with the code duello. 
Broderick’s pistol went off before raised into line 
with his antagonist. es shot took effect two 
inches from the right nipple, carrying away part 
of the breast bone. Mr. Broderick suffered in- 
tense agony from the time he was shut till he 
died. When the mail left, two hours after his 
death, it had been announced that all the flags 
in the city would be displayed at half-mast and 
emblems of mourning were beginning to appear 
in all parts of the city. 


More Arp ror Hosa+s. Dr. Isaac Ray, for- 
merly Superintendent of the Maine Insane Hos- 
pital, at present of the Butler Insane Hospital in 
Rhode Island, and a gentleman of some celebri- 
ty as a writer upon the subject of Insanity, und 
the treatment thereof, has prepared a strong pa- 
per in behalf of Holmes, which is to be used to 
influence the action of the President on applica- 
tion for commutation of sentence. Judge Kent, 
of the Supreme Court of this State, has also writ- 
ten a letter in aid of Holmes; and Dr. Harlow, 
Superintendent of our Insane Hospital, moved by 
a firm conviction of the man’s insanity at the 
time he committed the homicide, is forwarding 
the work of procuring signatures to applicatiuns 
for commutation. 

Dr. Josiah Crosby, an eminent physician in 
Manchester, N. H., writes to Messrs. Glidden & 
Williams, of Boston, in relation to Capt. Holmes 
and his condition at the Chincha Islands, and he 
says :— 

‘I have a son, Dr. George H. Croshy, practis- 
ing medicine at the islands, doing business on 
board the ships while there. He was very well 
acquainted with Capt. Holmes, and was sv satis- 
fied of his insanity that when he sailed from the 
islands, my son charged Mrs. Hulmes to watch 
him very carefully ; that during the paroxysws 
he was a very dangerous man, and would be very 
likely to commit sume terrible act.’’ 





wooden partition, through which the bees were 
passing in and outas naturally as if they had 
long been accustomed to the situation. Mr. T. 
has fora long time made the culture of bees and 
their production of honey a study and a practice, 
and we doubt not he understands their habits in 
all respects, particularlyjtheir mode of feeding up- 
on honey in the winter: and that his patent hive 
(founded as its construction is upon his experience 
in the training of the little insect, which is the 
emblem of industry) is the best invention of the 
kind extant. The Committee justly awarded to 





Mr. Torrey asilver medal for this invention. He 
also received a diploma for his new and improved | 
method of sealing up honey for perservation and 
transportation; and a premium of $6,00 for the) 
best sample of honey presented from one apiary, | 
Mrs. Torrey, who seconds her husband in this 
sweet labor, also received a diploma for a beauti- 


ful sample of'strained honey. 





Piscataqua Insurance Company. The Boston 
Journal having recently cautioned the public | 
against dealing with the ‘*Piscataqua Fire and | 
Marine Insurance Company,” the President of, 
the Company, Hon. John M. Goodwin of South | 
Berwick, takes notice of the matter in a letter to | 
the Journal in which he states that certain poli- 
cies were issued by a director without sanction of 
the Company, but that connection between the 
Company and that director has ceased, that) 
$102,000 of subscriptions have been subscribed | 
and secured, and that ina very short time the 
Company will go into business in a legal way and 
on sound basis. 


| 





Prive Seep Corn. There were some excellent 
specimens of seed corn exhibited at the recent) 
Show of the State Society in this city. The best | 
trace, however, that we saw, did not arrive in| 
season to receive the attention of the Committee, 
they having made their examinations ard retired. | 
This was raised by Rodney J. Holway, of Madi- 
son. Itis the Dutton variety. The kernel was) 
large, and the ears long and thoroughly ripe. It! 
is a good variety that could accomplish all this 
during the past season, and finish it up by the 
middle of September, as this did. 





Tavurinc Bic Potators. We have received by 
the politeness of T. B. Dunn, Esq.,a box of 
‘‘thumping big potatoes,’’ raised by Mr. George 
Keith of Turner. Ten of them weighed fifteen 
pounds. They are called California potatoes, 
by some called Bell flowers, and they beat the old 
Rohans which formerly made so much noise, out 
and out for size and quality. Mr. Keith raised 
from fifty-six rods of land one hundred bushels, 














Harrrorp Prouirics. Capt. Isaac Gage of this 
city, who cultivates a large variety of grapes, pre- 
sented to us on Monday a splendid cluster of the 
Hartford Prolific, which he thinks superior to 
the Concord. We were not ina mood to deny 
anything which the Capt. chose to say of grapes. 
If anybody has some ripe Concords and would 
gainsay the proposition, let him present himself 
duly fortified. 





Mr. Eaton’s Boarpinc Scnuoon. The reader 
will notice the advertisement of Mr. Eaton’s 
school, the winter session of which will commence 
on the second Monday of November. It is a 
sehool that is fast adding to a good reputation— 





anu points to many graduates in the useful walks 
of life. Farots woe would send their boys away 
to school can safely and proata-!y intrust them 
to the care of Mr. Eaton. 





Fastest trorrinc. Flora Temple has reduced 
her fastest time another half second. At the 
Cincinnati Trotting Park, Oct. 7, she was matched 
against Ike Cook for $1000 side. Flora won in 
three straight heats. Time—2.274, 2.27, 2.214. 
The last heat was the fastest on record, and the 
first half mile of it was made in 1.094! This 
mare is believed by her admirers never to have 
developed her utmost capabilities ; they express 
coafidence that if pressed she would prove herself 
good for 2.20. 





Tue Winans Streamer. The Portland Adver- 
tiser learns from a gentleman, who recently saw 


Dr. C. has received this information lately, 
from the person with whom his son boards, and 
who is now in the States and will soon return to 
Peru. 

The Bath Times adds :— 

‘‘A shipmaster of unquestionable probity and 
honor, now in this city, assures us that Capt. 
Il.’s conduct was so singular at the islands that 
when in London he heard of the homicide of 
Chadwick, he felt sure it was the result of a de- 


ranged mind, and so stated to other masters at 
the time. 


Arrangements have 
been made between the Boston roads and the 
Kennebec and Portland road whereby a ticket 
purchased at any station on the Kennbee road 
shall be good for through passage on the suc- 
ceeding day. This arrangement allows passen- 
gers an opportunity of stopping at Portland and 
proceeding onwards without an increase of the 
through fure. It must be a profitable arrange- 
ment for the Boston roads. Those who have 
heretofore had occasion to pass over the Kennebec 
road on business to the two cities of Portland 
nd Boston, have been in the habit of buying 
tickets to Portland, attending to their business 
there, and proceeding onwards by steamboat. 
The new arrangement invites them to purchase 
through tickets from stations on this road. 
It will operate favorably on Portland also, as it 
allows passengers to Boston, without cost, to look 
in upon Portland, whose facilities for trade will 
detain many a customer who starts for another 
market. 

The Portland Advertiser, which appreciutes 
these advantages, remarks : 

‘* Many of the retail dealers in the Kennebec 
region, are already convinced that they can buy 
their West India Goods at a cheaper rate in 
Portland than they can in Boston, and if they 
can have the opportunity to stop one day among 
us without extra expense, we shull at once secure 
this branch of their trade, and at the same time 
lay a foundation for gaiuing the whole of it in 
due time.”’ 

The Advertiser also adds the following para- 
graph, which it gives us pleasure to copy both 
for the fucts which it embraces and the spirit 
which it inculcates : 

** The Kennebec valley, from the city of Bath 
to the * Forks,’ is rich in resources, busy in agri- 
cultural, manufacturing and lumbering opera- 
tions, and necessarily a very large consumer of 
the very commodities which Portland can so ad- 
vantageously supply. The West India Coods, 
the Flour and Corn, the Beef and Pork, the 
Boots and Shoes, and the Dry Goods, which are 
sold to that section by Boston fn such immense 
quantities, ought to be supplied by Portland, 
and we hail with gratification every influence, 
small or great, which tends to that result. 
When old habits are somewhat broken and old 

rejudices, now fast wearing out, shall be entire- 

y obliterated, Portland will become what Nature 

and the laws of trade design her to be, the com- 
mercial centre for the whole of Maine, and the 
entrepot for a vast trade springing up in adjoin- 
ing States and Provinces. The progress is steadily 
and rapidly in the right direction, and a few 
more years will witness the realization of more 
than we dare now even to hope for. We are 
gaining our ‘ home’ trade and the ‘ foreign’ trade 
with equal speed and equal certainty.”’ 





(a In order to predict the weather at the 
Smithsonian Institute, they have a map of the 
United States hung upon a board with pins stuck 
through at the points where the observers of the 
Institute are stationed. The Institute bas daily 
reports by telegraph from many of these poinis. 
Each morning an assistant hangs a cord on the 
nins to indicate the state of the weather—black 
oe estes -~sen if snowing, brown if cloudy, 
if solning, »-: bratol east. and 
and white if fair. All storms »- 
thus they are enabled to predict with great cer- 
tainty the condition of the weather twelve hours 


in advance. 





Tne Sxason 1y Verwont. The Vermont Sate 
Journal says: Every month has been marked by 
frost, and a drouth, severer than any known for 
many yeurs, has prevailed through the summer. 
But under the influence of the rains of last week, 
the grass has started vigorously, and strawber- 
ries are blooming the second time this season. 





Barn Sures. The Times speaks in glowing 





Mr. Winens, that he mentioned it as his inten- 
tion to makea trip to Portland with his cigar 
shaped steamer on the arrival of the Great East- 
ern, in which case Portland harbor would be the 
receptacle of two of the greatest wonders of the 
marine world. 





Yorx County. At the recent term of the S. J. 
Court in York county the Grand Jury presented 
34 bills of indictment, 17 of which were against 
common sellers of intoxicating drinks. Hon. T. 
M. Hayes, Hon. E. E. Bourne, and Hon. I. S. 
Kimball were appointed a committe to examine 
applicants for admission to the bar. 





Tue Penosscotr Quarterty Conrerence will 
hold its next meeting with the Baptist Church at 
East Corinth, commencing at 9 o’clock, A. M., 
on Tuesday, Oct, 18th. 





Taankscivinc. Thanksgiving in New York 
has been appointed for Nov. 24; in New Hamp- 


terms of the ships built in Bath the present sea- 
son. It states that more than usual efforts have 
been made to turn out vessels equal to any that 
sail theocean. In materials, in model, in fasten- 
ing and in finish, shipbuilders have done their 
best, and neither New York nor Boston can pro- 
duce superior workmanship, or ships of superior 
strength or general value. 


Corn Monstrosity. The Woodstock (N. B.) 
Sentinel mentions the possession of ten distinct 
ears in one cob joined at the stem, which forms 
a complete representative of the hand; the thumb 
a little out of place, and in this hand rest five 
other ears. 





——————— 

5r The list of Representatives to the Legisla- 
ture published in the Farmer last week mentions E. 
H. Jewett Republican, as the member from South 
Berwick and Elhot. A communication in the 
Age states that William A. Crowell, Democrat, 





shire the same day; in Canada for Nov. 3. 


was elected. 
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The Muse, 


LINES FOR A VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


The Persian to his altar bore 

Sweet blossoms fresh with morning dew, 
And veiled the old false worship o’er 

With beauty borrowed from the true; 








Around Palewmon’s flowery shrine 
Their maze of grace the maidens wound, 
And wove the wreaths of Isthmian pine 
Wherewith the victors’ brows were crowned; 


And we, to-day, amidst our flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 

The blessing of the summer hours, . 
The early and the latter rain; 


With manhood's strength and maiden’s glance, 
To lend our Christian holiday, 

The beauty of the Persian dance, 
The vigor of the Grecian play; 


To see our Father’s hand once more, 
Reverse for us the plengeous horn 

Of autumn, filled and running o’er 
With fruit and flower and golden corn. 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 

Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told; 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among the garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her forehead gay with autumn leaves ! 


Oh, favors old, yet ever new ! 

Oh, blessings with the sunshine sent ! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 

* We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 

We choose the shadogr, but the sun 
That casts it, shines behind us still. 


God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom ? 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold ! 


And by these altars, wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 
—WNational Era, Sept. 29. 


The Story Caller, 


THE WHITE APRON. 

It might be a curious question, worth asking 
and acertaining, of persons whose names are fa- 
mous in history or prominent among the heroic 
traditions of war, how large is the proportion 
of those who have greatness thrust upon them, 
compared to individuals who, by the virtues of 
true courage, perseverance, boldness and sagacity, 
have achieved it for themselves. 

It is at all events one that rises to the mind af- 
ter hearing the story of Johanna Stegin, a foriu- 
nate milkmaid of Luneburg, who, by no particu- 
lar effort of her own, save a forced compliance, 
rose to fame, ultimate elevation in rank, and ex- 
treme prosperity. 

In 1813, the French, greatly to the disgust of 
the conquered, still occupied Luneburg. A time 
however was at hand when the power that deemed 
itself all but omnipotent, was to totter, and pres- 
ently fall down amid the well-earned execrations 
of all Europe. 

But it is the story of the fortunate milkmaid 
which is the object of this paper, not the pro- 
gress and termination of the first Napoleon’s 
wars. 

On the outskirts of Luneburg there stood then, 
and very possibly still remains, a settlement of 
milch farm-houses. The inhabitants of this vil- 
lage, which is called Grimm, carried on a brisk 
trade by supplying the lacteal fluid in large quan- 
tities in Luneburg, which city depended mainly 
on these farms for that important article of dict. 
Our heroine, Johanna, was employed in one of 
these rural dairies, and. was in short, just a milk. 
maid and nothing more. Truth compels her bi- 
ographer to state that there was little enough of 
the picturesque in our Johanna’s personal appear- 
ance, and that she had even more than the usual 
heroic attributes of robust health and florid bloom, 
charms accompanied moreover by locks whose red- 
ness was a fact above all contradiction. 


But Fate, the mighty, can overcome all; and, 
for anything we know, could make even an em- 
press, of a short, stout, red-headed dairy woman. 

Little indeed Johanna dreamed when—her 
milk pails slung from her square shoulders—she 
issued forth one morning, the exact date of which 
the present biographer fairly owns to have been 
unable to ascertain; little did she dream or think 
—su pposing she was ever in the habit of thinking, 
to which practice, luckily for their health and 
vigor, milkmaids are not prone—that fortune 
was slily, in no far off nook, to invest her with 
all that the heart of woman is said to desire— 
homage, wealth, and fame. 


By Johanna’s sidc on that memorable morning, 
came forth at the same time, similarly laden, a 
being, gentler and fairer, though in all likelihood 
no better nurtured or cultivated than her com- 
panion. This young person was an assistant dai- 
ry-maid, and in this narrative, with the courteous 
reader’s leave, shall be called ‘‘Caroline.’’ 

These girls were bound on their usual errand, 
taking to Luneburg supplies of rich creamy fluid. 
They chatted and sung and laughed on their road 
from Grimm to Luneburg, a distance of probably 
not more than a mile and a half. Suddenly as 
they were nearing the city, Johanna halted. 

‘*What dost thou stare at? says Caroline, in 
her gutteral German. ‘I see nothing.’”’ (Ich 
sehe nicts.) 

‘‘Canst hear, neither, perhaps,’’ answered Jo- 
hanna, raising her hand and pointing. 

And now, indeed, Caroline heard sharp and 
loud reports, which gave her an idea expressed 
curtly enough. 

‘‘Fighting, eh ?’’ quoth Caroline. 

‘‘Come on, answered Johanna; ‘‘the milk must 
go to Luneburg if Boney himself be there! We're 
late enough now, I tell you.’’ For Caroline 
showed symptoms of turning back towards 
Grimm, a tendency toward cowardism which 
plainly proves her to have had no pretensions to 
be a heroine, and which ought to reconcile us to 
her ultimate fate. ‘*Come on, I tell you, fool! 
they won’t hurt us !” 

‘No; but the bullets may. Hark! there they 
go—pop! pop! Johanna, never mind the milk 
—let the people want their breakfasts for once.’’ 

But, arguing thus, they still walked on; and, 
as it proved, marched right into the lion’s mouth. 
When it was too late, even for women as they 
were, to retreat, they found themselves right in 

the midst of Prussian and Russian soldiers, who, 
up to that moment, had been pouring their fire 
against Luneburg. There was, however, just 
then, a momentary forced cessation of hostilities 
on the side of the assaulting party and, in fact, the 
French were rapidly gaining the advantage. An 
accident had occurred. Olose before Johanna and 
Caroline, a cart laden with cartridges had been 
overturned, and its contents were strewed on the 
ground. No one was near it save a dead trooper 
or two, and one who was just expiring. Caroline, 
tender and thoughtful woman, ran up to the 
wretch, and held a draught of milk to his dying 





o 


‘‘Rouleaux! rouleaux! 
help me, Caroline !”’ 

She took the cartridges for rouleaux of coin, 
which they somewhat resemble. Johanna and 
her companion both wore large white aprons 
with big pockets, not like those of grisettes on the 
stage, but good substantial ones, fit to hold a 
nalf-quartern loaf, Johanna filled these as quick- 
ly as she could pick her spoil up, quite oblivious 
of the bullets from Luneburg, which hailed round 
her—as oblivous of them, in her thirst for getting 
quickly rich, as was Caroline from a better, holier 
motive. In after times I think the look of grati- 
tude which beamed from the dying soldier’s eyes, 
the broken words of blessing which dropped from 
his white lips, must have been a dearer, more 
blessed memory to the heart of her, who, natural- 
ly timid, forgot that timidity under the influence 
of woman’s honest promptings of tenderness and 
mercy, than the subsequent homage, the brilliant 
fortune showered on the being who, with eager 
eyes and avaricious grasp, was busily employed in 
cramming her pockets with that which indeed 
ultimately proved more valuable toward her ag- 
gtandisement than the gold for which she took 
the packages strewed around. 

But Johanna’s career of greedy acquirement is 
speedily stopped. A Prussian colonel rides has- 
tily up. He has no idea of the girl's self-decep- 
tion. He hastily dubs her in his mind—a mind 
heated by the excitement of action—as an ardent 
heroine aspiring to aid his troops in their tempo- 
rary distress. 

‘My brave girl! those pockets will not hold 
enough; fill your apron. Quick, here, young 
woman!’’ (To Caroline, who still knelt by the 
dying,) ‘‘do the same—as one goes, the other can 
come back !”’ 

There was no murmur of disobedience possible. 
Ilere was the terrible Prussian, flaming with loud 
voice, stern in command, indisputable in authori- 
ty. Johanna was quite unconscious of the ad- 
miration with which the great man, whom she 
took for a general at least, viewed her. Fear alone 
made the girl obey; and indeed, as her retreat 
was by this time cut off by a body of advancing 
troops, to go back was impossible, to go forward 
inadvisable. Her acceptance of theduty imposed, 
was however, as prompt and ready as if the action 
had really emanated from herself. She was al- 
ways sturdy and bustling, and not less so now, 
Ween bullets whistled around, and she was in 
mortal fear. Quickly she filled her apron, and as 
quickly ran with her burden to the poor fellows, 
who, for want of them, were being rapidly picked 
oft by the French fire, man by man. As she re- 
turned, Caroline performed the same good office ; 
so, backward and forward, amid a rattling fire 
and volleys of no less fiery oaths, amidst blood, 
carnage, the groans of the dying, the carcasses of 
the dead, did Johanna Stegen and Caroline Bur- 
ger carry pail after pail of the cartridges, distrib- 
uting them to the troops, till the day advanced, 
and the allies had gained the victory—gained it, 
as all to a man declared, by the heroic conduct of 
@ woman—that woman, Johanna Stegen. 


Come quick, and 


Caroline, her pale face heated by the danger 
and stern excitement of tbe scene, equally ardu- 
ous, equally—even more generously—oblivious of 
danger, is permitted, unnoticed, unthanked, to 
make her way back as best she can to Grimm, 
there to amaze the pastoral inhabitants with the 
recital of that adventurous and blood stained 
morning. 

Our Johanna was not too much overpowered 
by bashfulness to remain on the field, waiting for 
applause and thanks. She had wit enough to 
see that she was appreciated beyond what she had 
merited. However, just then, every one was too 
busy with rejoicing and hopes of plunder to no- 
tice her, whom they considered the victress of the 
day. 

As, weary and disappointed, she was about to 
return to Grimm, he who had directed the milk 
girl's efforts, rode up to her, hot, and ready to 
drop off his horse with fatigue. 

‘*My girl—quick—your apron—give it to me. 
Not a word—off with it—that’s right—now, your 
name—Johanna—Johanna what? Johanna Ste- 
gen. So! Now, my lads, onward! Stragglers, 
fall back !’’ 

And thereupon, one of the stragglers, who 
could not comprehend what that grand, terrible, 
fierce soldier could want with her apron, now 
half dirty, stained with blood and the moisture of 
her weary brow, fell back at the word of com- 
mand, and presently, changing her mind about 
Grimm, she slowly followed in the rear of the ar- 
my, who acknowledged her as its preserver, and 
who, by this time, had hoisted her apron in front 
of the troops as an ensign and emblem of how 
great a victory had been won. 

Arriving at Luneberg, our milkmaid, who, as yet, 
knew not that she might place the adjective fortu- 
nate before her name, went at once to the house 
of her mother, who (a poor widow) gained hard 
bread and little enough salt by charing and wash- 
ing. She feared, perhaps, to return to Grimm, 
where heroism was likely to kick the beam when 
weighed against the loss of sundry pails of milk, 
wasted or seized by thirsty fellows as lawful spoil, 
and for which she had not the means of paying. 
She claimed the shelter of the maternal roof, and 
related her adventure to her mother, not without 
many reproaches on the part of that virtuous 
matron, for interfering among a parcel of rapscal- 
lion soldiers, who ate, drank, and devoured that 
night at the expense of Luneberg. 


But Johanna’s triumph rose next day with the 
sun. The King of Prussia took possession of the 
city, and the first act of royalty was to make a 
proclamation for the owner of the White Apron. 
who was by no means backward in creeping forth 
from her obscurity. 

That night a grand banquet was held at the 
Schloss Luneberg, and Johanna sat at the mon- 
arch’s right hand. Robust and florid as she was, 
no belle attracted such universal notice or admir- 
ation as this fortunate milkmaid. Her glowing 
hair was called golden, her ruddy cheeks bloom- 
ing, and her form was admired for its strength, 
if it was not exactly extolled for grace. Success 
is your true beauty—the elixir which bestows 
youth and beauty, and which fails in its effect on- 
ly when the sun of fortune sets. The girdle of 
good luck once thrown round the thickest waist, 
it becomes to every beholder as slender as Venus’s 
own, and those whom the blind goddess has mys- 
tified by the bandage of her own eyes, are, at any 
time, ready to swear black is white, or, as in Jo- 
hanna’s case, red is yellow. 

And amidst all this, Caroline's name was not 
heard. 

One heart at least was captivated by this hero- 
ine in spite of herself. The big Prussian colonel 
must have his fancy captivated by this close ap- 
proximation to the heroic maid of his heated brain. 
Among the toasts drank to Johanna Stegen, his 
response was the loudest, his praise the most 
broadly expressed. 

But, every medal has its reverse—what a pity ! 

In the midst of all these rejoicings, and just as 
great things were in contemplation for Johanna, 
who seems to have been regarded as a second Joan 
of Arc, just when one might suppose the Prussian 
colonel was beginning to find leisure to prosecute 
his romantic suit—lo! the French returned and 
took Luneberg. Dire event! which the poor 
Lunebergers deplored, and which was positive ru- 
in to our heroine, whose temporary elevation had 
served to point her out asa mark for the ven- 
geance of the infuriated French soldiery. Johan- 
na, thrown down from her lofty pedestal, was, 


metaphorically speaking, ebliged to grovel in the 
mud, and literally, might have been trampled to 
death, except for hiding herself, which she did 
for many days, in a dark dismal cellar, indebted 
for sustenance solely to the good offices of neigh- 
bors, and to Caroline, who brought her in milk 
from Grimm, and who, unnoticed and unreward- 
ed, was no doubt much happier than the heroine 
cowering in her dismal cellar, expecting hourly 
death—or worse. 

But this terrible condition, which lasted many 
bitter days, was terminated at length by the re- 
port of a large body of Prussians advancing on 
Luneberg; and now, as the French at last evacu- 
ated Luneberg, our heroine once more emerged 
from her obscurity, and threw herself at the King’s 
feet. 

Her sorrows ended there. Her merits were at 
once recognized ; she was patronized by some of 
the female connections of her Prussian admirer. 
Following the army subsequently into Prussia, 
she was at once placed on the full pay of a colo- 
nel, and sent to a pension to be educated for her 
future rank in life—a Prussian nobleman’s spouse. 
Henceforth the life of Johanna Stegen became one 
of uninterrupted prosperity. At the close of the 
war she married the man whose peremptory or- 
ders were in reality the cause of her being famous. 
Ilistory tells us no more of her. Did education 
refine her? Did she ever think of Caroline Bur- 
ger in the latter’s obscurity, or aid the comrade 
who shared her peril, but not her good fortune? 
It is believed not. She whom we have called Car- 
oline lived and died, obscure and humble, perhaps 
not less happy; even her real name was not known 
by the old inhabitants of the Schloss Luneberg, 
from whose lips this little narrative was gathered, 
years ago, and who could boast of having both 
seen and spoken to the famous heroine of Lune- 
berg, Johanna Stegen, by no means the first, nor 
in all likelihood the last, to whom Fortune has 
called, in a fit of caprice, and loaded with unmer- 
ited favors. 





CROAKERS, 


A highly proper, and pious, and thoroughly 
unexceptionable person is our worthy friend, 
Mrs. Rueful—but oh! the depressing influence of 
her presence! Unquestionably she must carry 
an invisible supply of ‘‘low spirits’? bottled up 
and stored in her reticule! The cork is extracted 
by the first word she utters, and the blue demons 
escape, and complacently light down upon her 
neighbors’ hearts, and grow heavier and heavier, 
where they sit, until content, and hope and mirth 
are crushed out by their incubus-like weight. 
Nor do the impish band take their leave when she 
departs,—once introduced they are apt to haunt 
the new abode until it becomesa familiar resting- 
place. 

Well may one dread the visitations of good 
Mrs. Rueful, who leaves such enemies to peace 
behind her! She glides into your home with 
tread so light that you think, perforce, upon 
noiscless footfalls in the chambers of sickness and 
sorrow. The steady gloom of her countenance 
reminds you of an autumn sky, when the clouds 
thicken and darken with the menace of ‘‘falling 
weather” of incaleulable duration. She takes 
your hand with startling gravity, sits down be- 
side you with a sigh, looks inquiringly and com- 
passionately into your face with misty, smileless 
eyes. She speaks to you in a voice, soft and 
plaintive, that often drops into a dolorous whis- 
per, and gives you a sensation of vague uneasi- 
ness. Her touch sends through your veins a cold 
foreboding shudder—her gaze communicates an 
indefinab.e conviction that you must be an object 
of pity. You may not exactly “think of your 
sins’? when Mrs. Rueful appears, but you invol- 
untarily think of your grie/s—if you have any— 
and who has none? 

Mrs. Rueful is a prophetic reader of faces, and 
she is constantly discovering some direful presage 
in those of her acquaintances. She groans at the 
sight of a countenance beaming with gaiety, for 
she is certain it will shortly be clouded with sor- 
row. She dreads to hear a joyous laugh, for she 
knows that, in the natural course of events, it 
must be followed by a sob of anguish. She es- 
chews mirth, because it is the forerunner of afflic- 
tion. If she seesa friend in a high state of health 
she solemnly assures him that he is threatened 
with a fit of illness. In vain the amazed hearer 
declares that he never felt better in his life, she 
tells him that is precisely the way people feel 
just before they are stricken down; and finally 
persuades him into fancying that the rose on his 
cheek is a hectic flush—his robustness the sigh of 
alarming plethora—his vivacity the excitement of 
fever—and his general healthfulness a premoni- 
tory symptom of disease. 

Mrs. Rueful always has a ‘‘pet sorrow”’ of her 
own—she could not live withoutone! She nurs- 
es this darling grief—hugs it to her heart—tricks 
it out with lugubrious semblances—parades it be- 
fore the public eye—exaggerates it—and now and 
then changes it for a lesser or greater trouble,— 
but without an incurable woe she could not exist! 
Her strong-minded, matter-of-fact friends affirm 
that her mighty miseries resemble the sorrows of 
my Lord Plameake—that a goodly share of this 
world’s blessings has been awarded her—and 
that she ought to be a very grateful, contented, 
happy person ;—but Mrs. Rueful is vexed to the 
heart at such an assertion. How can she be hap- 
py, she inquires in a tone of irritable reproach, 
when she knows that countless calamities are in 
store for her? When she is haunted by hydra- 
headed shadows of anticipated misfortune ?—by 
numberless swords suspended from hairs over her 
hapless head—by perpetual earthquakes ominous- 
ly rumbling beneath her very feet ! 


Mrs. Rueful’s sun is under a constant eclipse, 
and she fairly revels in the dark side of creation. 
If a friend is ill, her imagination unceremonious- 
ly lays him in his coffin; for no figure of Hope 
sits at the gate of her heart to open its portals to 
the possibility of his recovery. And when, now 
and then, her prediction is verified, and a beloved 
one is freed from anguish and called to joy, Mrs. 
Rueful makes the most of his affliction. She nev- 
er bates an inch of the strictest forms of conven- 
tional mourning. She is frantic in her lamenta- 
tions and encourages the most violent demonstra- 
tions of grief in others. She recoils from the 
faintest approach of consolation. Her gaze is 
bent steadfastly downward to the grave, and the 
mouldering ashes that lie there; her eyes reso- 
lutely refuse to look upwards and contemplate 
the enfranchised spirit rejoicing in its newly 
awarded felicity. Ths ‘‘garb of woe’’ is her fa- 
vorite attire—a knell is the sweetest music to her 
ears—and if ehe wore an ornament to correspond 
with her most cherished state of mind it could 
only be a miniature death’s head, or cross bones, 
fantastically wrought. And yetshe will tell you 
that she has made open profession of Christianity 
and that she believes in Heaven! 
never acts as though any of her departed friends 
had gone there! 

The dread of accidents keeps Mrs. Rueful ina 
perpetual fever of anxiety or chill of terror. She 
never thinks of ships without shipwrecks—steam- 
boats always conjure up an image of bursting 
boilers, and dismembered limbs flying through the 
air ;—railroads are synonymous with crushed 
heads and mangled bodies,—-every mode of loco- 
motion is the medium of lurking peril,—every 
place of rest the abode of a concealed danger. 
Mrs. Rueful firmly believes that earthquakes and 
tornadoes will spread to every part of the world, 





and no being living will escape their destroying 


Certes, she r 





fury. When war commences, she is certain that 


it will extend over the whole globe, and that 
peace can never be restored. She is sure that 
lightning always strikes. She is certainly on the 
look-out for fatal epidemics, and beholds cholera 
and yellow fever taking rapid strides towards her 
own especial habitation. No locality is salubri- 
ous—no haven safe. Country roads, to her, are 
infested by imaginary snakes, phantom mad dogs 
and shadowy crazed bulls,—and city streets teem 
with risks too manifold to enumerate. Robbers 
dog her steps by day, and shake her shutters at 
night. She burns her own home and the houses 
of her friends (in fancy) at least once per week, 
and determinedly buries herself and them in the 
rains. To be suro, they all rise again, phoonix- 
like, from the ashes, but only to go periodically 
through the same illusory process of annihilation. 

She has no faith in palmy days and prosper- 
ous times—indeed, she totally ignores prosperity. 
To her thinking, trade never thrives—Professions 
mean beggary—Art is at a dead stand still—Lit- 
erature is, and always will be stagnant. The 
rich are on the verge of bankruptey—the poor 
are daily growing poorer—every thing and every 
body is going to speedy destruction. 

Then, Mrs. Rueful has such a propensity to 
dream! And she teaches others to dream—and 
she interprets their visions and her own—and the 
prognostics always bode evil! Good omens there 
are none—there is no ‘*good time coming’’ ac- 
cording to her creed! It is useless to remind 
Mrs. Rueful that in these days of spiritual disor- 
der, dreams are chiefly the whisperings of fan- 
tastical spirits, and that if there are any excep- 
tions to this rule, there is no accredited, infalli- 
ble, Heaven-illumined expounder given to the 
world. Mrs. Rueful will quote scripture to prove 
that dreams are of more importance than _posi- 
tive realities, and will give you abundant instan- 
ces testifying to the dexterity of the key by which 
she opens those secret chambers of marvel, and 
drags forth their hidden skeletons. 

Mrs. Rueful’s faith in signs and wonders ex- 
ceeds that of any ancient Roman. It is a rock 
upon which she leans with the complacent con- 
viction that it can never be shaken. The spilling 
sf salt,—breaking of looking glasses—ticking of 
death-watches—sitting down of thirteen at table 
—forming of winding sheets in candles—passing 
under ladders—lowing of cows—moaning of dogs, 
etc., etc., are not trivial and accidental occurren- 
ces, but events, to her mind, pregnant with com- 
ing calamity. She is always peering into the fu- 
ture—always predicting—always foreseeing—and 
not only seeing ‘‘through a glass darkly,’’ but 
beholding all the world covered with sable. 

In short, Mrs. Rueful is a walking cloud, in 
female guise—a perambulating wet blanket of 
womanhood, whose especial vocation it is to con- 
vince the world that life is but a compound of 
miseries, a thing made up of groans and sighs, a 
burden ever accumulating in weight, ‘until it 
breaks the back that bears it; and that disasters 
and afflictions are the only rational anticipations 
in which humanity can safely indulge. 

Is there no philanthropist who will undertake 
the task of reasoning with Mrs. Rueful? Will no 
one prove to her that if any man ever actuallg en- 
countered one haif the evils he dreaded, and ex- 
pected, and fretted over, no man’s fardel would 
be endurable? Will no one tell her that there 
is wealth which can meet no bankruptcy, ina 
patient spirit—that a serene temperament is an 
zegis impenetrable to misfortune—that a trustful 
nature is a weapon in the hand of Faith to disarm 
sorrow ? Will no one persuade our doleful-vis- 
aged friend that there is religion in a contented 
heart, and gratitude in a cheerful face, and that 
he upon whom Heayen smiles approvingly, will 
reflect the brightness of that radiant token upon 
the world ?—Anna Cora Ritchie. 





MYSELF OR MY BROTHER. 


Richard Jones was a worshiper of pictures, 
and before him hung one which he ardently de 
sired to purchase for his parlor wall. Its price 
was only thirty dollars. The artist was in haste 
to raise a certain sum of money, and had in con- 
sequence, consented to dispose of several of his 
best pictures at a great sacrifice. 

Richard had a brother, James, who was unfor- 
tunate in many ways. Everything seemed to go 
againsthim. THis health was shattered, and his 
wife, a well-meaning and industrious woman, was 
always ailing. Now this brother, whose family 
were on the verge of starvation, had requested 
the loan of thirty dollarsfrom Richard. He and 
his wife and children were almost in rags; they 
could not go to church; they were not fit to be 
seen anywhere. ‘‘I will try hard to pay you, 
Richard,” said the poor, discouraged man. 

But Richard knew very well that James never 
could pay. He had tried putting money into that 
vessel too many times to be deceived now with any 
notion that there was any bottom to it. 

‘‘J'll see about it,’’ he replied ; ‘‘wait until to- 
morrow ;’’ and rather moodily he walked towards 
his office. The picture store was in his way, and 
there he stopped. 

‘*I wonder if it is a man’s duty to deny himself 
the necessities of taste when he has fairly earned 
the meahs of procuring them, because other men 
are poorer than he? Am I never to be free to 
afford myself the things my nature craves, which 
are possessed by everybody in my social rank, 
and which I am abundantly able to own, if only 
I can have the use of my own means? I think 
it is hard that it should be so. I think it can- 
not be right; and I declare, I will have that pic- 
ture.”’ Richard took two steps towards the door, 
for he had been all this while standing outside at 
the window where hung the beautiful picture. 
‘‘But your brother,’’ said something, giving 
Richard a twinge at the vitals, ‘‘What will he 
do?” 

“I can’t be helping him forever. He ought to 
have done as I did when he wasa boy. I studied; 
he would not. Now, because he is reaping the 
fruits of his idleness, must I, too, suffer, when 1 
strove day and night for the knowledge which 
should fit me for a high stand in lifet’’ Again 
Richard advanced towards the store door. 


“Ifa man seeth his brother have need and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion against him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him?’’ Rich- 
ard had reached the door, but the sudden darting 
into his mind of that passage sent hii past it on 
his way to the office. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ he said, 
«Jim must have this mouey. 1 must give it up. 
Yos, and I must work, and work, and work, year 
in and year out, and all my surplus funds must 
go to keep his family from starvation and want. 
I, meantime, mingling in society which knows 
that my means for elegant living are as good as 
any man’s need be, must live ina style which 
shall appear parsimonious in the extreme. I 
shall have nothing to give in public charities, 
nothing to contribute to public enterprises, noth- 
ing to spend in such entertainments as others of 
my circle give to their friends, and all because of 
this sinking fund of which I must never speak. I 
declare, it is a hard case !”’ 

Richard was very angry. His partner wonder- 
ed to see his usually placid mate in such an ex- 
cited frame of mind. But he wisely refrained 
from making any remarks. 

By-and-by Richard asked, feeling as if he must 
say something, ‘‘ What was the subject of yester- 
day’s forenoon discourse? I was not out till 
evening.” 

This was Monday morning—and this was a 


store where neither partners nor clerks were 


ashamed to talk of religious things, nor to try to 


behave like religious beings. 

‘The text was, ‘Bear one another's burdens,’ ”” 
said Richard’s partner, not observing the sudden 
color which flushed the face of his hearer ; ‘‘and 
the minister very clearly explained and enforced 
the duty of doing good to our fellow-creatures— 
not only to the good and thankful, but also to 
the unworthy. Ie said men often feel that it is 
very hard that they should be required to deny 
themselves, and work for and care for those who, 
if they would wisely and carefully do their own 
duty, might get along without help. They think 
it harder still to be made to suffer through the 
actual wickedness of their fellows, and to be 
obliged to stand in the gap which through their 
fault has been made ; but when a man from sin- 
cere love for his brother does, to his own cost and 
wearying, bear that brother’s burdens, and do 
him all the good he can, he is exhibiting the very 
spirit of Christ. That is taking up the cross, and 
following Him who bore it. What we would 
not do for our brother’s sake, because we think 
he don’t deserve it, let us do for Christ’s sake, 
who is ever doing for us what we don’t deserve; 
and if we feel it hard that we must forego the 
things that our tastes desire when, but for the 
poverty of others, we could have them, but in our 
dwellings, let us remember that hereafter there 
will be time enough to culture our refined, our 
esthetic nature, where suffering will not reproach 
us fur what we spend for self-gratification. 

‘‘There, sir, l’ve given you a pretty good ab- 
stract of the morning’s discourse, and I hope 
you'll try and do as much for me when I am de- 
tained from church. There must be something 
the matter with me, surely, for I never was able 
to remember or to repeat so much of any other 
sermon in my life.’’ 

‘Yes, something is the matter, sure enough. 
God has been speaking, through your lips, to my 
selfish and murmuring soul.’’ 

Richard did not say this, but he thought it; 
and the thirty dollars were soon after placed in 
the hand of James. And many another thirty 
went the same way. The walls of Richard’s 
house never gained many more paintings to orna- 
ment them; but, by-and-by, when the time came 
when in that dim and cheerless office James was 
to work no more—when he was no longer to 
know anxiety or hunger—when his discouraged 
heart, and weary, aching frame, were to find re- 
pose—and when Richard was called to look upon 
the hollow and wasted face of his brother, as it 
lay in the coffin—do you think that he regretted 
that he had not bought pictures, or any other 
elegant and costly things for himself, instead of 
devoting the price of them to the service of his 
overworked and sad-hearted brother? 

The only earthly help and hope that poor 
James had known had been his faithful brother; 
and when sickness and want oppressed him he 
knew that in Richard he could ever find a friend 
When death came and touched him, he died bless- 
ing God for the brother whose loving kindness 
had kept his heart from breaking, and enabled 
him t» die in peace.—N. Y. Ledger. 





A BEE STORY. 


On Monday afternoon last, says the Philadel- 
phia North American, a furniture wagon was seen 
standing in front of Thomas’ auction rooms in 
Fourth street. While standing there, a honey- 
bee, that was flying in broad ether, came down 
and alighted just under the ‘‘tail-board”’ of the 
vehicle. The next minute several more came and 
sat directly on the back of the first bee. To the 
great surprise of several persons who stood by, the 
air was soon full of bees, depending from the ve- 
hicle like a very large excrescence upon the trunk 
ofa tree. Meanwhile the owner of the car made 
his appearance, He wanted to drive away, but 
the bees careering about the vehicle appeared so 
menacing that he stood still, fearing to disturb 
them. Atthis point an elderly gentleman emerg- 
ed from an auction room, put on his spectacles 
and took a survey of things in general. Elderly 
gentleman saw a swarm of bees, and allowed the 
driver was a foo-foo. Elderly gentleman procured 
a tin pan and a brass door key, with which he in- 
formed the driver he would entice the bees away 
from his wagon. Elderly gentleman had drummed 
Yankee Doodle three times on the tin pan, when 
he dropped the tin pan and rushed down the street 
as though a mad dog was in pursuit, about a 
dozen bees stinging away at his corduroys in first- 
class style. A colored porter picked up elderly 
gentleman’s hat and spectacles, and undertook to 
fight the bees, but was soon compelled to take 
flight. The carman’s horse and wagon would 
most likely have been standing in the same place 
still, had it not been for the very opportune aid 
of a Teutonic gentleman who resided near by. 
Teutonic gentleman came out of a basement on 
the other side of the street, and asked, ‘‘Vot is 
ter matters?’’ Then ‘ter matters’’ were explain- 
ed to him. Tuetonic gentleman said, ‘*Dat ish 
coot, now; I make five dollar mitout any trou- 
ble.’? Having said this, Teutonic gentleman ran 
across the street and returned, bringing a large 
cofiee-pot. With no more fear of the bees than 
as though they were entirely stingless, he ap- 
proached the swarm, put his coffee-pot under it, 
raised it until the bees were enclosed, and then 
shutting the lid walked off exultingly with his 
prize, to the great astonishment of at least fifty 
spectators. Where the bees came from nobody 
knew; but the German, who so singularly hived 
them, declared that he could get five dollars for 
the contents of his coffee-pot. 





LONDON TIMES OFFICE. 


Mr. Story, son of one of the proprietors of the 
Rochester Democrat, writes to that paper an ac- 
count of his visit to the office of the London 
Times. We copy a portion of this narrative: 

One of the most interesting and novel depart- 
ments of the establishment is that in which the 
stereotyping process 1s carried on. You know 
perhaps, already, that every number of the Times 
is printed from stereotype plates, thus saving a 
great part of the wear and tear of the type. The 
stereotype plate is taken from the ‘‘form”’ in 
three minutes, by a new process, invented by a 
Swiss, and known only tohim. A thin layer of 
soft papier mache first receives the impression of 
the type, and after it has been hardened by the 
application of heat, the melted lead is poured on 
which is to form the stereotype plate. The pa- 
pier mache has the power of resisting the action 
of the melted lead, and comes out of the fiery tri- 
al uninjured and almost unscorched. The plates 
are remelted every day after the issue of the day 
is printed from them, and the waste of type met- 
al from day to day is very slight. By the power 
of multiplying the number of forms from which 
the same side of the paper can be printed, the 
Times can use three or four presses at once, and 
print its 59,000 copies on an emergency, in two 
hours time. The Times employs in its establish- 
ment some 250 persons. It has eighteen reporters 
at the Houses of Parliament, and for these, as well 
as a majority of its compositors, the working 
hours are the night hours exclusively. It owns 
four cabs, which are employed solely in carrying 
reporters and reports at night to and fro between 
Printing House Square and the Palace at West- 
minister. The reporters relieve each other at the 
Houses every quarter bour, and thus though the 
debate in the Commons last till four o’clock in the 
morning, the Times gives it in full by sunrise, 
though it cover two whole pages of the journal. 








HANNIBAL AND 8T. JOSEPH 
RAILROAD LANDS. 

For SaLe on Lono Caevit axp at Low Rats or Interest! 

HE Hannibal and 8t. Joseph Railroad Company have over 

600,000 ACRES OF LAND, 
lying along the line of their Railroad, in the State of Missouri, 
which was granted by Act of Congress, to aid in the construc- 
tion of their road. The country along this line ig well watered 
and has handsome belts of timber along the streams ; and much 
of the country has fine coal underlying it but a little distance be- 
low the surface. The adaptation of this Soil and Climate to 
such an unusual variety of products, must render the profits of 
the farming more certain and steady than in almost any other 
district of our country ; while the 
LIBERAL TERMS OF SALE, 

giving Long Credits at Low Rates of Interest, now puta pros- 
perous home within the reach of all who seek fof a rich soil and 
genial climate in the growing West. The greater part of these 
lands are within six, and all within fifteen miles of the Railroad, 
which is now completed and open for use throughout its entire 
length, (206 miles,) from the city of Hannibal, on the Mississippi 
River—where freights go to St. Louis at from $1 to $2 per ton, 
and to Chicago at from $4 to $6—to the city of St. Joseph, on 
the Missouri River, forming the Great Trunk Line to Kansas 
Nebraska, Western Iowa, and the whole valley of the Missouri ; 
running through a country which is unsurpassed by any in the 
salubrity of its climate, the fertility of its soil, and the extent of 
its mineral resources. 





a7 Its latitude adapts it to a greater variety of products than 
lands either north or south of it, and its position is such as to 
command both northern and southern markets. 

cr Each person purchasing land will receive a ticket for one 
trip between Hannibal and the nearest Station on the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, to the property purchased. Fer fur- 
ther information apply at the Land Office of the Company, or 
address by letter, JOSIAH HUNT, Land Commissioner, Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad, Hannibal, Mo. 

WILLIAM CARSON. 
32tf Secretary Land Depot, Hannibal, Mo. 


Valuable Timber Land and Mills for 


Sale. 


THE following is a description of a tract of Sprace 

Timber Land and Mills, situated in the town of By- 

ron, on the west branch of the Swift River, belong- 

ing to HALLET RIDLEY, of Wayne, Me. The tim- 
ber land here offered for sale, consists of 800 acres, situated 
about three-quarters of a mile from the Tobin Miils, so calied.— 
Said land is quite level, but rather cants to the south-east; it 
contains about two millions of timber, suitable for Spars, Boards, 
&c. Logs from this land can be easily ran into the Androscog- 
gin, which is about ten miles. It contains (besides the spruce 
timber), a heavy growth of hard wood, namely :—Birch, Maple 
and Elm ; it lies near a settlement of about twenty farmers, a 
good school district, &c , itis good settling land. The present 
owner of this valuable property, would sell this land for three 
dollars per acre. 

Also a farm and mills. The farm consists oftwo hundred acres 
of land a good dwelling house, porch, wood-house and barn, built 
about eight years ago; there is about forty acres of lan: cleared. 
Also on the same a good Saw Mill with one up and down saw, a 
good clapboard and shingle machine. Said mill is well situated 
in the centre of the town, with a good run of custom, and water 
power suffcient to carry three times the machinery now there. 
There is a good chance to put up a grist mill, which is much 
needed, there being none in the town. Logs can be easily run 
from the above named land to the mills, distance, three miles. 
The farm and mills can be bought for sixteen hundred dollars. 
Terms of payment, on both land and mills, made easy. Titles 





For further particulars inquire of Hallet Ridley, Wayne, Eland 
Fuller, North Turner, or Abram Reed, near the premises. 17tf 
ANOTHER 

NEW $50 SEWING MACHINE!!! 

‘LOAT’S NEW $50 DOUBLE LOCK STITCH FAMILY 
\ 9) SEWING MACHINE, making the well-known and favorite 
stitch ALIKE ON BOTH siDES. It is the most perfect Sewing 
Machine now extant. It will Stitch, Hem, Ran, Gath- 
er and Cord, 

It is less complicated, and warranted as durable, and to sew 
with as high speed as any Sewing Machine ever made. 

We will keep it in order five years, without charge to the pur- 
chaser, and guarantee perfect satisfaction or cheerfully refund 
the money. 

We invite a discriminating public, in pursuit of a real'y good 
Sewing Machine, to visit our Sales-room and examine the Ma- 
chines that have COMPELLED THE COMBINED MONOPOLY TO R&- 
DUCK THK PRICES OF THEIR (now second rate) MACHINES. 

Tius is a positive fact which we are ready to demonstrate. 

7 All communications of the Eastern States should be ad- 

A. MORTON, & CO., 
No. 332 Washington Street, Boston. 








NEW GOODS. 
HE subscriber, having just returned from Boston, is now pre- 
pared to show her customers 
BONNETS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 
Ruches, Gloves, Feathers, Hosiery, Fringes, Buttons, Colored 
Tambour, a good asortment of 
DRESS GUODS, BOOTS, SHOES, &o 
Thankful for past favors, she solicits a continuance of the same. 
BLeacuine and Presstnc done, as usual, in the nicest manner, 
and when sent in on Tuesday will be returned on Friday. 
The Miturvery is in charge of a first-rate Milliner. 


Mrs. NANCY S. RICHMOND. 
Winthrop, May 17, 1859. 45tf 


To all Lovers of Good Stock. 

HE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL is a large octavo 

mouthly of 32 pages, illustrated with Cuts in the best style 
of art, and devoted exclusively to the Improvement of our Do- 
mestic Animals. Single copies, one year, $1,00, with liberal re- 
duction to clubs. Specimen Copies gratis, Send and 
get one. Address AMERICAN STUCK JOURNAL, 

6m26 No. 140 Falton Street, New York. 


Call and See! 

F Ycu want any article that you cannot find, or if you can, 

do not purchase until you call at PARSONS’, just above the 
bridge. He has just returned fr an Boston with a large stock of 
Groceries, Crockery and Glass Ware; Dry Goods, Shoes, Boots, 
Paper Hangings, and in fact every article that was ever seen in 
a Variety Store, you will find in HI8, which, together with his 
former full stock, makes it decidedly the best place to purchase 
anything you want there is on the river. 











JOHN PARSONS, 
20 No 9 Bridges Block. 


PARROTT & BRADBURY, 
Svecessors To A. A. BirTves,) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
and dealers in 
Fleur, Grain, Pork, Lard, 

Cheese, Fish, Salt, Cement, Lime, White and Red Ash Anthra 
cite Coal, Best Cumberland Coal, for Smiths’ use, &c., 
WATER STREET, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 

B. F. Parrott, H. W. Brapsvcryr. 

Sales for Cash only. 19 


Augusta, May, 1859. 








Jacob Chickering’s Piano Fortes. 
385 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 
N Y Pianos being made at my own Factory, under my direct 
I supervision, with the FuLt Iron Prare, I will Warrant 
to be of the first class, to stand well in any climate, and to Give 
SaTIsF ACTION, or the money shall be refunded. 
JACOB CHICKERING. 

N.B. Each Instrument has the name, “Jacos CrICKERING,’ 

in full. 


CARD. Mr. A. B. LINCOLN, formerly of this city, having 
the superintendence of Mr. Chickering’s business in Boston, invites 
his friends and the citizens of Augusta and vicinity to call, and 
will promise those in want of a Piano Forte, a Superior Instrua- 
ment, at a moderate price. tf 


Table Cutlery. 
VORY Handled and Common Knives (with or without Forks). 
Also, Plated Forks, Spoons, Castors, Cake and Card Baskets, 
Oval and common shaped Tea Trays, Table Mats, Feather Dus- 
ters, &c., &c., at low prices. For sale at PLERCE’S Crockery 
Store, No, 4, Union Block, Water Street. 
Augusta, March, 1, 1859. ll 








Dairy Rooms! 
YLINDER and Dash Churns, the latest and mo-t improved 
/ styles. Butter Moulds, Stamps, Pails, Cheese Tubs and 
Hoops, Trays, Bowls, Butter Salt, &c., together with a very large 
assortment of Brooms, Pails and Wooden Ware of all kinds, for 
sale by JOHN McARTHUR. 
Augusta, June 1, 1859. 25tf 


D. A. FAIRBANKS. 
DEALER IN 
FRUITS, NUTS AND GROCERIES 
Warer Sarset, Next poor To Granite Bank, 
Augusta Maine. 
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New Coal Oil Lamps. 


ALE’S PATENT Coal Oil Lamps.—Also Kerocene Oil of 
light color and best quality, for sale at Pierce’s Crockery 





E 


tore. 
Augusta, April 4, 1859. 





Communion Were. 


a LAGONS, Plates, Goblets and Fonts,—also Britannia Cas- 
tors, Tea and Coffee Pots, of the best quality, for sale at 
PIERCE’S Crockery Store. 
Augusta, March Ist, 1859. ll 


ALBERT B. HALL & CoO., 
(Scccessors to Stanwoop & SouruHer,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER HANGINGS, MUSIC 
AND FANCY GOODS. 

Megontan Buriprxe, tf33 AUGUSTA, Me. 


ROBINSON & MULLIKEN, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Anp DEA.ers 1n Fiour, Grain, Fisn, TALLow, WOOL, 
Sueer-Sxins, Hives anp Caur-SKins, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


The Maine State Plow 
AND CULTIVATOR FACTORY, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


ARMERS’ and Wholesale Dealers, Call and see JOHN W 
HANSON’S New Stock of Polished Plows and Cultivators 
Factory, North End Deering’s Bridge, Portland, Me.  20tf 


Ladies’ Garments! 


FOR FALL AND WIMTER. 
APES, CLOAKS, RAGLANS, etc., etc., constantly on hand 


Also made to order. 
W. JOSEPH & CO. 
Boots and Shoes. 








ly3 











AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
duce the most effectual alterative that can be made. Rts 
a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilia, so combined with 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to affurd an 
effective antidote for the diseases Sarsaparilia is reputed to cure. 
It is believed that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer 
from Strumous complaints, and that one which will accomplish 
their cure must prove of immense service to this large class of 
our afflicted fellow-citizens. How completely this compound 
will do it has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found of the following complaints ; 
ScrorcLaR AND Scrorciovs Comp.aints, Eruption axp 
Exvptive Diseases, ULCeas, Pimples, BLotcnes, Tumors, Sait 
Rueom, Scacp Heap, Syruits axp SyPAILiptiCc A¥rECToONs, 
MearceaiaL Disease, Daorsy, Necrarota on Tie DovLovunevx, 
Denitity, Dyseersia AND INbDIGESTION, Exysire.as, Rosk on 
St. AxTHONY’s Fine, and indeed the whole class of complaints 
arising from Impcarty oF Tax BLoop. 
This compound will be found a great promoter of health, when 
taken in the@pring, to expel the foul hamors which fester in the 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely expulsion of 
them many rankling disorders are nipped in the bud. Maititudes 
can, by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endur- 
ance of foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the sys- 
tem will strive to rid itself of corr if not ted to do 
this through the natural channels of the body by an alterative 
medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its 
impurities bursting through the skin in pimples eruptions, or 
sores ; Cleanse it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in 
the veins ; cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will 
tell you when. Even where no particular disorder is felt peo- 
ple enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing the blood 
Keep the blood healthy, and all is well ; but with this pabulum 
of life disordered, there can be no lasting health. Sooner or ja. 
ter something must go wrong, and the great machinery of life ig 
disordered or overthrown, 
Sarsaparilla has, und deserves much, the reputation of accom. 
plishing these ends. But the world has been egregiously de- 
ceived by preparations of it, partly because the drag alone has 
not all the virtue that it claimed for it, but more because many 
preparations, pretending to be concentrated extracts of it, con- 
tain but little of the virtue of sarsaparilla, or anything else. 
During late years the public have been misled by large bottles 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one dole 
lar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick. for they not 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilia, but often no curative prop- 
erties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappoiutment has 
followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilia which 
flood the market, until the name itself is justiy despised. and 
has become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call 
this-compourd Sarsaparilia, and intend to supply such a remedy 
a3 shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests 
upon it. And we think we have ground for believing it has vir- 
tues which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it 
is intended to cure. In order to secure their complete eradica- 
tion from the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 
PREPAKED BY 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


has won for itself such a renown for the cure of every variety of 
T «roat and Lung Complaint, that it is entirely unnecessary for 
us to recount the evidence of its virtues wherever it has been 
employed. As it has long been in constant use throughout this 
section, we need not do more than assure the people its quality 
is kept ap to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied 
on to do for their relief all it has ever been found to do. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
FOR THE CURE OF 

Costiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, 
Foul Stomach, Erysipelas, Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Liver Complaint, Dropey, 
Tetier, Tumors and Salt Rheum, Worms, Jout, Neuralgia, 
as a Dinner Pill, and for Purifying the Blood. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient in the world for 
all the purposes of a family physic. 


Price 25 cents per box; Five Boxes for $1,00. 


Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, and em- 
inent personages, have leot their names to certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of these remedies. but our space here will not permit 
the insertion of them. The Agents below named, furnish gratis 
our AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given; with, also, 
full descriptions ef the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be fulowed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara - 
tions they make more profit on. Demand Aver’s, and take no 
other. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and they 
should have it. 

All our Remedies are for sale by C. F. POTTER, Augusta ; 
W. B. BRADBURY & CO., Bangor; E. DANA, Jx., Poriand; 
W. 0. POOR, Belfast; C. CRAWFORD, Calais, and by all 
druggists and the principal merchants in the country. eoply33 


THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


i Perfect'y free from any mercurial matter or injurious par 

ticles, ani in no case will its application interfere with the 
remedies that may be prescribed by a regular physician. It is 
an indispensable article of household nec: ssity, being used alike 
by rich and poor ; and has proved itself the pest axp SUREST 
REMEDY for all those numerous bodily affections, viz; — 

Burns. Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelaa, Sore Nipples, Frost 
Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Ulcers, Whit- 
lows, Wurts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, Sore 
Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musquito Bites, Spider 
Stings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boils, Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun-burn Blisters, and 
Ly All Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions Generally ! 

7 This Saive is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 cents, 
50 cents and $1. The largest size contains the quantity of six 
of the smallest boxes, and is warranted to retain the virtues in 
any climate. 





REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston Mass. 
BARNES & PARK, Whoiesale Agents 13 & 15 Park Row, 


New York. eowlyl? 
N Y MOTHER’S SALVE. 

4 THIS CELEBRATED PREPARATION has obtained an 
enviable and world-wide reputation for its GREAT UCRATIVE PROP- 
ERTIES, and has been the agent of relieving so many sufferers 
restoring them to health and usefulness, that the proprietors feel 
it a duty they owe to the public for their generous patronage be- 
stowed upon this Save, to make it accessible to sick and poor 
that all afflicted may avail themselves of its healing qualities. 

“MY MOTHER'S SALVE” is a perfect chemical compound 
prepared from roots herbs, gathered from the forest, and posses- 
es Healing, Soothing, and Pain-relieving Virtues never be- 
fore combined in a Salve or Ointment. 

“MY MOTHER'S SALVE” is safe and effectual, and all those 
troubled with Rueumatism, Sact Ruecm, Erysirecas, Govt, 
Pives, and such like diseases, will find in its ase great relief, and 
in most cases a permanent cure. 

“MY MOTIIER’S SALVE” in a Burn or Scald, takes out the 
fire, soothes the irritating pain, and heals the wound more speed 

ily and effectually than any other preparation. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is worthy of confidence, and thou 

sands having used it and recommended it to their friends is a test 
of its worth. Directions for using 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” 





You had ‘Better Try 








are simple. Every mother and nurse knows how spread a plas 
ter and dress a sore, and all who use the Salve will apply it in 
proportions, renewed at times, as good judgment may direct. — 
For Kheumatism and other pains, rub the parts smartly with the 
Salve. In cases of Cough, Tightness of the Lungs, Sore Throat, 
and such like ails, rub as in case of Rheumatism. In any case 
of pain a good result follows the use of this Salve. Prepared by 
A. M. BECK. BURRILL & BUNTING, 
— - So_e PROPRiETORS, 
0. remont Street, 
(Two doors south of Court Street,) } BOSTON. 
For sale by J. W. COFREN and C. F. POTTER, Augusta, 
and at all the Apothecaries’ and Family Stores in the country. 
47 





CLOVE ANODYNE 
TOOTHACHE DROPS, 


<a who have felt the painful throbbing and excruciating 
pangs of a raging toothache shooting through their jaws 
and head with the most tormenting perseverance, and as is often 
the case, have received but little sympathy from friends, will, no 
doubt, be much pleased to know of a remedy that will never fail 
to quiet the unmerciful offender, and leave the teeth where they 
should remain, in the head. 
The numerous cures it has accomplished are well attested, and 
it has only to become generally known to be as highly apprecia- 
ted by the public, as it has long been by Dentists. 
The following testimony is from one of the most distinguished 
practical Dentists in the city of New York :— 
Messrs. Saxps :—Gentlemen—In the course of my practice, 
I have extensively used your Clove Anodyne with much success 
for the relief of the toothache ; and as I stantly r nd 
it to my patients, 1 deem it but just to inform you of the hig 
opinion I have of it over other remedies. 

I am yours, very respectfully, 

M. LEVETT, 12 Waverley Place. 

Price % cents per Jar. 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Ful- 
ton St., cor. of William, N. ¥. Sold by DORK & CRAIG, and 
by Druggists everywhere. d4w4l 








Vinegar! Vinegar! 

iw Cider Vinegar, at wholesale and retail, alsd, a good as- 
sortment of W. I. Goods and Groceries, Bread of all kinds, 

Fruit, Confectionary, Nuts of all kinds, Cheese, Butter, &c., &o 

FANCY GOODS. 


Alarge assortment of Fancy Goods and Toys of all kinds.— 
Fancy Baskets, Work Baskets, Knives, Razors, Scissors, &c., &c. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
A large variety of Fishing Tackle ; Lines, Baskets, Hooks, 
Fishing Rods, Bait Boxes, Flies, Reels, &c., &c. 
All of the above goods will be scid cheap for cash by 
2 JCSEPH PIPER, Water Street, Augusta. 








Cancers Cured. 

R. L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surgeon of 

Vassalboro’, will spend every Wepnespay in Augusta at 
the Stanley House, where he will give his professional attention 
to the Curse or Cancers, Ulcers, Chronic diseases, Female com- 
plaints, and Surgical operations. Persons afflicted with Cancer 
will do well « apply to him, as he has had unparalleled su .cess in 
the treatment of this fearful disease. Resideuce, Getchell’s Cor- 
ner; Post office address, Vassalboro’. lag 





Notice of Foreclosure. 
HEREAS, JOSEPH W. SARGENT, of Augusta, on the 
7th day of June, 1858, by his mcrtgage deed conveyed to 
the subscriber a certain lot of land, with buildings thereon, sit- 
uated south of Green street, in said Augusta; being the same oc- 
cupied, prior to the above date, by the subscriber ; and whereas 
the condition of said mortgage deed is broken, 1 claim a fore- 
closure of the same, according to the statute, in such cases, 

made and provided. W. 8. GILMAN. 
Presque Isle, Sept. 12, 1859. ———— 


Something New- 





Se pt. 1859. 38 
T AVING bougbt the entire stock of BOOTS, SHOES, LEATH- 
ER end FINDINGS in the store recently occupied by A. 
Gacsert, which, with the addition of new goods just received, 
makes one of the most complete assortments of Gent’s and Ladies’ 
work on the river, the same will be sold cheap f'r cash i 
Augusta, July 16, 1859. 31 HUNT & LOCKE. 





Corsets. 
> ILBURN & BARTON have just received a large one 
K ment of French Corsets of the most approved form = 
style, of all sizes, to which they invite the attention of ae 
April 14, 1859. 





Wool Wanted. 


arket paid for Wool at 
Drag aimee me SDINDON & MULLIKIN’S, 
26 


One door North of the Post Office. 





Honey. 
LBS. best strained Honey, for sale by 


DORR & CRAIG. 
End Kennebec Bridge. 27 


NDSON’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
i CARPET SWEEPER, 


best and the cheapest—for sale at 
™ WELLS’ FURN TURE STORE. 
Butter Making. 


HE Churn which is more used thn any other, Cylinder 
Churn, Improved do., Dash do., Butter Prints and Moulds. 
26 JOHN MEANS, Agent. 


Coal. Coal. 
OR Blacksmith’s use—now pats om oS Buxton, 
50 Tons best , 
Oct. 18, 1858. 44 PARROTT & BRADBURY. 
Teas. 


OLONG, Bmayeng, ii. ond Young Hyson Tea of all grades, 
BF Oe Gan Se ‘J. HEDGE & 00. 


Augusta, July 5, 1859. 


RRA Citron and Spices of all 
for sale by MintSBEN FULLER. 


West 




















Watchmaker and Jeweller at — a. 

D. NORTON would inform the public — “ b ny come 
H. at Mt. Vernon village, and may be found at the = oO! 
i M. Mansur, where he will be pleased to wait upon all who 
may wish to have any kind of Watch, Clock and Jewelry re- 
pairing done in @ workmanlike manner. All work warranted or 


no ° 
Aagast 25, 1859. 
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Paints. 

7 HITE LEAD and French and American ZINC, ground in 
W oil or dry, constantly on hand, fresh ground and for sale 
wholesale or retail by DORR & CRAIG. 
West End Kennebec Bridge. 27 


Ship Chandlery, &c. 
EMP and Manilla Cordage of all sizes—Tarred and untarred 
Hemp ard Manilla—Lath and Spun Yarns, Marline, Flax 
and Hemp Twine, Cotton and —7 ms oe bape | 
le, © 
he Rosin, &c., constantly for sale, oN McARTHUR, 
{31 Nos. 1 & 3 Market Square. 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MOBNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Office over Granite Bank, Water st., Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
TERMS:—Two dollars per annum; if payment is made within 


three months of the date of subscription, a discount will be made 
ot 25 cents; two dollars and fifty cents if payment is de- 
1 





six orate per line for continuance ; 

matter twelve cents per line. 

7 Allletters on business 
Publishe 


edlicessed to the rs, HOMAN & MANLEY, Augusta, 
Me. 


Trave.ine Aoxrts.—8. N. Taber, V. Darling, . 
8. Robbins, D. Stickney and J. Sturgis. 




















